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Hall of Mirrors 


hen I was a girl I joined the 

Brownies. The point at which I 
officially became a Brownie was the 
moment in a special ceremony when 
I looked in the ‘magic pond’ – а 
mirror laid in the middle of the 
slightly dilapidated hall — and saw — 
myself looking back at me. As the 
ceremony continued I had to pledge 
to revere the Queen and to fulfil a 
phrase painted on my special blue 
Brownie pencil that implored in gold 
lettering ‘be obedient’. How very 
warped. Now that my eyes are a bit 
more open to the ways of the world 
obedience is far from my mind and I 
see that the Queen and the authority 
she represents deserve no reverence. 

Whilst it wasn’t the vanity of a 
Narcissus that left me in my ankle 
socks and drab uniform peering into 
the pond, it was a vanity of sorts. My 
vanity was in fooling myself that I 
was all big and grown up now - even 
though, through taking part in the 
ceremony alone, my increase in 
understanding was no deeper than 
the shallow foil-backed glass in front 
of me. 

Water is part of many initiations 
— my Brownie pond; the Christian 
baptism font; bathing in the Ganges. 
How appropriate for Bolivians then 
that their first wholesale opposition 
to the privatisation of a public utility 
should be their unequivocal rejection 
of a water consortium — a group of 
companies that attempted to 
transform something that should be a 
right into something to be sold. 

In 1999 Aguas del Tunari, with 
Bechtel as the leading corporation, 
bought up the water system in 
Bolivia, sending prices sky high and 
confiscating all the water networks. 

I find it really hard to understand the 
motivation behind such corporate 
arrogance. What would the people 
behind the price hikes fool 
themselves that they saw if they were 
peering into my Brownie pond? A 
concern to ‘advance’ Bolivian 
peoples’ involvement in the global 
economy? The more flattering 
interpretation of their motives is that 
the silver veneer conferred on the 
term ‘economic transaction’ reflects 
an illusion of generosity. Of not 


necessarily principled, but at least an 
attempt at pragmatic, human 
kindness. Bringing jobs and 
prosperity. But this is not to see 
things as they are. This pond/mirror 
is not made of the milk of human 
kindness. Its reality is ice-cold, as 
sharp as the finest diamond, as tough 
as the Titanic iceberg: these 
multinationals have their mist- 
shrouded course charted by no more 
than the vanity of their greed, by 
their self-aggrandisement and 
resulting inability to see things for 
real. 

The people of Cochabamba, 
Bolivia’s third largest city, shattered 
the mirror, sending Aguas del Tunari 
packing from the country with their 
self-image shattered into a thousand 
tiny pieces. This came with a price. 
The seven years’ bad luck of folklore 
came to Bolivia in the form of the 
compensation now demanded by the 
water consortium for the ‘broken’ 
contract. 

Why does Aguas del Tunari 
attempt to continue to bleed Bolivia 
dry? Of course there are technical 
answers to this question, of course 
they will talk of needing to resolve 
their accounting sheets but, in 
human terms, what does this mean? 
When, as happened to Snow White’s 
Queen, will the mirror stop telling 
them lies? This Spring no-one paid 
any water bills for two months and, 
in a later consultation in the 
Cochabamba area, 98% of the fifty 
thousand who participated voted to 
kick the consortium out. Massive 
demonstrations took place on the 
streets with five people shot dead 
during the protests. If this does not 
flash their own grotesque reality back 
at the water consortium, then what 
will? 

Maybe it is difficult to blame 
someone who has a false image of 
themselves — many of those whose 
work props up the water 
multinationals on a daily basis maybe 
don’t see beyond the false image. 
However, without a doubt there are 
those operating within this system 
who are clearly aware of the 
consequences of their actions, who 
will see a different face reflected in 


the shadows over their shoulder but 
will choose to continue anyway. The 
publishers of the Bolivian newspaper 
‘Gente’ (People) were on the 
receiving end of this: they admitted 
to threats of financial ruin by the 
water system’s Bolivian partners after 
the paper ran an investigative series 
exposing deals between US-European 
investors and politically connected 
Bolivians. Disgusted? Still, don’t just 
sit back and hold on to what you see 
as yourself. This isn’t only about 
those arm-twisting corporate execs 
refusing to see things as they are. We 
have to stop kidding ourselves that 
change will only come if others 
smash their illusions — what of our 
own? 

The challenge within this is to be 
able to stand in front of the mirror 
and to breathe. To breathe hard. To 
breathe for the dead in Cochabamba 
and to cloud the spectacle before you. 
To then wipe it clear and see beyond 
aspirations, to open our eyes and 
confront what stares us in the face. 
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Water privatisation - 
global domination by a few 


ost of the world's water and sewerage systems, in 

developed and developing countries alike, are run 
by public sector bodies. However, neo-liberal economic 
policies, and especially the policies of the World Bank, 
have driven an expansion in privatisation. 

This September the German company RWE announced 
its acquisition of Thames Water, the UK's biggest water 
company. UK water now under someone else's 
ownership should come as little surprise, given the 
international push to form multi-utilities. RWE wants to 
increase its water interests in a bid to become one of 
Europe's biggest multi-utilities, rivalling the two French 
multi-utilities, Vivendi Environnement and Suez 
Lyonnaise des Eaux (the German energy, waste and 
chemicals giant is already one of the three largest energy 


companies in Europe). 


David Hall illustrates below how, whatever part of the 
world you look at, the same tiny number of companies is 


dominating privatized water. 


Historical accidents in France 
and the UK 

For historical reasons, three private 
nationwide companies grew up in 
France over the last century, operating 
water concessions for a number of local 
authorities. This happened nowhere 
else in the world, and so these three 
French companies — now called Suez- 
Lyonnaise, Vivendi, and SAUR - were 
the only water companies in the world 
which were private, used to operating 
across a number of different public 
authorities, and with the size and 
capital resources to take advantage of 
the fashion for privatization which 
started in the 1990s. 

In the UK, the nine water 
companies were privatized in 1989, and 
given uncontested long-term 
monopolies, for political and ideological 
reasons, by the Thatcher government. 

Because of these accidents, the great 
majority of private concessions 
worldwide are run by one of the two 
biggest French groups — Vivendi and 
Suez-Lyonnaise — with a smaller 
number, mostly in Africa, run by the 
third French group, SAUR. There are 
an even smaller number held by one or 


other of the UK companies — Thames 
Water, Anglian Water, United Utilities. 

Aguas de Barcelona (AgBar) and 
FCC are Spanish companies which 
operate multinationally. But AgBar is 
2596 owned by Suez-Lyonnaise, and 
always bids in partnership; FCC is 3096 
owned, and effectively controlled, by 
Vivendi. 


World domination - by 
invitation only 

The dominance of Vivendi and Suez- 
Lyonnaise is such that even the world's 
largest multinationals find it impossible 
to enter the market — except in 
partnership with these companies. The 
USA has no effective water multinationals 
— rather, it is just seen as a very big 
potential market for the two. 


* Enron, one of the biggest and most 
aggressive energy multinationals in the 
world, set up a subsidiary called Azurix 
in 1998 to exploit the water sector. 
After 18 months, Azurix reached the 
timid conclusion to concentrate "on 
smaller acquisitions, projects that the 
giant [French] water companies have 
less interest in swallowing." "1 


* The German energy company RWE, a 
huge company in its own right, has so 
far only managed to enter the 
international water business as a 
partner of the French companies. 


Other public utilities - waste, 
energy, transport 

The big two have a dominant position 
in other services too: Suez-Lyonnaise's 
subsidiary Sita, and Vivendi's 
subsidiary Onyx, are the two biggest 
waste management companies in the 
world, outside the USA. Vivendi is a 
leading operator of public transport 
services in Europe and elsewhere, of 
both buses and trains. Suez-Lyonnaise 
subsidiary Tractebel, whose base is the 
privatised monopoly of both electricity 
and gas in Belgium, is one of the three 
biggest private power companies in the 
world. 

The multinationals are tapping the 
water and other service concessions to 
finance expansion in other areas. Both 
Vivendi and Suez-Lyonnaise have 
communications and media ventures, 
and during the late 1990s used the 
profits from water and other services to 
finance their investment in these 
sectors. Vivendi has now made the 
communications and media side of its 
operations more important than the 
services — most recently by purchasing 
Seagram with its Universal film and 
media division. 

But in January 2000, Vivendi 
announced that the entire debt of the 
group, equal to 16.5 billion Euro, would 
be placed onto its water, energy, waste 
and transport operations — the 
‘environment’ division’ - while the 
Communications division will become 
virtually debt free. Based on the 1999 
sales in the Environment division of 
22.2bn Euros, the debt burden will 
amount to a surcharge of about 496 on 
the bills of every user of Vivendi's water, 
waste and transport in the world.[2] 


Competition? 

The UK water companies have never 
had to compete for their regional 
monopolies. They were given 25-year 
concessions as part of their creation in 
1989. In France, a critical audit report 


in 1997 stated that the industry was 
characterised by "organized 
competition" and the avoidance of 
competition through the "repeated use 
of negotiated procedure" 3 

Similar avoidance of competition 
has been practiced by the 
multinationals in developing countries. 
All the contracts in central and eastern 
Europe, for example, until 1998, were 
awarded without any competitive 
tender. 


Co-operation, not competition 


Country Joint venture Partners 
Argentina Aguas Argentinas | Suez, Vivendi, 
Anglian 
Australia United Water Vivendi, Thames 
Czech republic CTSE Vivendi, SAUR 
France Eaux de Marseille | Suez, Vivendi 
France SAGEP Suez, Vivendi 
France Stephanoise des | Suez, Vivendi 
Eaux 
Spain Aguas de Oviedo | Suez, Vivendi 
UK Mid Kent Holdings | SAUR, Vivendi 


Source: PSIRU database 


Collusion: joint ventures in 
France and the rest of the 
world 

The French companies have often 
formed joint ventures to obtain water 
concessions in France: in Paris and in 
St Etienne, for example, the water 
concession is held by a company jointly 
owned by both Vivendi and Suez- 
Lyonnaise. They also routinely form 
joint ventures when bidding for 
concessions in the rest of the world. 
The 'flagship' privatization of water in 
Buenos Aires was awarded to a 
company called Aguas Argentinas — a 
consortium of Suez-Lyonnaise, and 
Vivendi, and Aguas de Barcelona (a 
Spanish company which is 25% owned 
and effectively controlled by Suez- 
Lyonnaise) and Anglian Water. In 1998 
Vivendi and Suez-Lyonnaise announced 
they would bid for the water concession 
in Rio de Janeiro — as a joint 
consortium. 

In October 1995 a consortium of 
Thames Water and Générale des Eaux 
won the water and sewage contract for 
Adelaide, South Australia. It beat two 
other bids, including one from a 
consortium formed by Lyonnaise des 
Eaux and P&O. The same month, 
Thames Water won a £45m 22-year 
water contract in Shanghai, China - in 
partnership with P&O.'^ 


Bribery by the water 
multinationals 
Corruption accompanies the spread of 


private water. With so much depending 
on political decisions and contract 
negotiations, there is a strong economic 
incentive to offer bribes. This is an 
established pattern in Europe, and is 
now being spread by the companies. 5! 

The world's largest water 
multinationals have been convicted on 
three occasions of paying bribes to 
obtain water contracts in France. 

* In Grenoble in 1996, a former 
mayor and government minister and a 
senior executive of Lyonnaise des Eaux 
(now Suez-Lyonnaise des Eaux) both 
received prison sentences for receiving 
and giving bribes to award the water 
contract to a subsidiary of Lyonnaise 
des Eaux. 

* In Angouléme, the former mayor 
was jailed in 1997 for two years, with 
another two years suspended, for taking 
bribes from companies bidding for 
contracts, including Générale des Eaux 

* Executives of Générale des Eaux 
were also convicted of bribing the 
mayor of St-Denis (Пе de la Réunion) to 
obtain the water concession. 

Each of them, together with 
Bouygues/SAUR, have also been 
investigated or fined for operating 
cartels in construction and waste 
management subsidiaries. Vivendi is 
being investigated for allegedly offering 
bribes to public officials in Italy to 
obtain a contract in Milan. 

In Jakarta in 1997, concessions for 
water supply were awarded to two 
consortia, respectively led by Thames 
Water and Lyonnaise des Eaux. Both 
consortia included partners which were 
owned by friends of president Suharto. 
The price of water has risen sharply. 
After the overthrow of Suharto, 
democrats and trade unionists have 
been demanding that these concessions 
be cancelled. 

In Lesotho, subsidiaries of a dozen 
multinationals - from the UK, France, 
Italy, Germany, Canada, Sweden and 
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Switzerland - are being prosecuted for 
paying bribes to obtain contracts in the 
Lesotho Highlands project — a huge 
water supply scheme."! 


Prices - a brief world tour 


Manila: jobs and prices 

In 1997 the World Bank arranged the 
privatisation of the water in Manila, 
Philippines — despite the Bank itself 
describing the public water authority as 
"a mature organization with well- 
qualified staff, led by an able 
administrator"! . One half of the city 
was given to a consortium led by Suez- 
Lyonnaise, the other to International 
Water, a UK/US consortium. 

Workers and consumers shared the cost 
of creating enterprises profitable 
enough for the multinationals. Staffing 
levels were reduced by a succession of 
measures, starting with pre- 
privatisation restructuring of the 
former public company. Workers were 
forced to apply for their own jobs. The 
net result was that 7,370 employees 
were reduced їо 4,580. Then, 
although the winning tenders had 
specified price levels, within two years 
International Water was demanding a 
doubling of prices. 


Czech Republic: multinational 
forces up prices 

Уак Jizní десһу, a subsidiary of the 
UK-based Anglian Water, increased 
water rates to households by 100.7% 
from 1994 to 1997, nearly double the 
national average. In 1999, following 
Anglian's acquisition of the majority of 
the equity shares, water rates to 
households increased by 39.8%, while 
sewerage rates to households increased 
by 66.6%, far higher than any other 
increase in the price of water in the 
country." 


Philippines: businesses refuse to 
pay "absurd" water rates 

A large Taiwanese investor threatened 
to leave the Subic Bay Freeport in the 
Philippines after being disconnected in 
May 1998 for refusing to pay what they 
considered one of the highest water 
rates in the world. Subic Water, a 
subsidiary of the United Kingdom- 
based Biwater, had increased water 
rates to industrial customers by 400%, 
from Peso 6 to Peso 32.26 per cubic 
metre, and planned to further increase 
rates. The investor, Taiwan Industrial 
Park, said: "this problem is a life-and- 
death issue for our investors' 
businesses, as we are forced to contend 


== 


with а water monopoly charging absurd 
water rates". ^! 


Germany: Rostock price rises 

In 1992 the town of Rostock in eastern 
Germany privatised its water and 
sewage systems as a 25-year concession 
to Eurawasser (owned 5096 by 
Lyonnaise des Eaux). Two years later 
water consumption fell sharply, so 
income was lower than expected. The 
shortfall triggered price-adjustment 
clauses in the Eurawasser contract, and 
in 1995 water charges in Rostock were 
increased by 24%, and sewage levies by 
30%. "А company spokeswoman said 
the company [Eurawasser] saw no 
problems over the rises and protests 
were being exaggerated." 1 


Bolivia: water price riots 

In Cochabamba, Bolivia, the water 
company was privatised in 1999 to a 
consortium led by International Water, 
under a contract which guaranteed a 
return on capital of 1696. In December 
water bills went up by 35% on average 
and some by twice that. Residents were 
enraged, and demonstrations followed 
over the next 4 months (see interview 
page 12). The Bolivian government 
declared martial law, and in April a 
teenage boy was shot dead. The 
following week, the private water 
company was sacked — but 
International Water is now suing for 
$12 million compensation for lost 
profits." 


Brazil: employees into profits 

In 1995 a company owned 50% by 
Lyonnaise des Eaux was given a 
concession at Limeira, in Brazil, and set 
about making the entire workforce 
unemployed or casualised: "The new 
company has also given early attention 
to rationalising costs. Only 60% of the 
existing 430 staff are being transferred 
from the former water company. 
Following interviews they are being 
offered initial two year secondments 
from their former employers." 


Nairobi 

In December 1999 a remarkable water 
contract was awarded to Sereuca Space, 
a joint venture between Vivendi and a 
local company. 

Sereuca will not invest a single cent 
in new water reservoirs or distribution 
systems during the 10 years that the 
contract will be in force. Instead, the 
company will spend an undisclosed 
amount on installing a new billing 
system at City Hall and, for that, reap 


14.996 of the Ksh12.7 billion ($169 
million) collected over the period. The 
amount to be paid to Sereuca Space will 
be Ksh1.9 billion over the 10 years. By 
transferring responsibility for billing 
and collection to Saureca, the council is 
effectively ruling out any possibility of 
restructuring the water services on a 
commercial basis. Moreover, at the end 
of the 10-year arrangement the city 
council's water and sewerage 
department is supposed to reimburse 
the cost of the computer equipment and 
hardware to the contract — at full cost, 
with no provision for depreciation. 
Meanwhile, drought has reduced water 
supply to the city by more than 7596 in 
August 2000. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina: profits, 
guaranteed 

Aguas Argentinas, the privatised utility 
for water supply and sanitation in 
Greater Buenos Aires, was unable to 
collect connection charges for new 
extensions in poor areas, which meant 
the company faced a loss of USD 60 
million. The company then applied 
cross-subsidy, by charging all clients an 
extra USD 2 to 4 every two months, to 
cover these 'social' connection costs. 
Consumers challenged the legality of 
these charges."^ 


Blue Gold 

A clear interpretation of water as a 
market commodity was given by the 
actions of a UK water company, 
Biwater, in December 1999. Biwater 
pulled out of a major water supply 
project in Zimbabwe because the 
project could not deliver the rate of 
return now demanded by private 
investors, as the ultimate consumers of 
the water would not be able to afford 
the necessary prices. The company 
manager said: "Investors need to be 
convinced that they will get reasonable 


returns. The issues we consider include 
who the end users are and whether 
they are able to afford the water 
tariffs. From a social point of view, 
these kinds of projects are viable but 
unfortunately from a private sector 
point of view they are not". "s1 


Making profits on people's most basic 
needs is the dream of many corporate 
executives. When they dream of water, 
the most precious sustainer of life, let's 
hope their sleep remains troubled for 
some time. 


David Hall is director of the Public 
Services International Research Unit 
(PSIRU) at the University of 
Greenwich (www.psiru.org ). The 
work of PSIRU is mainly funded by the 
international trade union federation 
Public Services International, PSI, 
which unites public sector workers in 
more than 500 trade unions in over 
140 countries. For more than 90 years, 
PSI has fought for public services. 
Recent work includes challenging the 
privatisation of water - see 
www.world-psi.org 
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Kelda Rip Off! 


Following the notorious drought of 1995 Yorkshire Water 
became probably the most despised of the privatised 
utility companies in the UK. After the humiliation of its 
leaky pipes and ‘fat cat’ tag the company sneakily 
changed its name to Kelda in 1998, presumably in the 
hope that Yorkshire customers had short memories.The 
group seems to have a penchant for innovative 
restructuring, but as their latest moves show, the group's 
directors seem to have an equal talent for courting 
controversy. James Rees sheds some light. 


n June Kelda announced its intention 

to separate the ownership of its assets 
(infrastructure, land and pipes) from 
the day-to-day operational services. The 
assets (valued at £1 billion, although 
given free to the company at 
privatisation) would be sold to 
Yorkshire Water customers, creating a 
new institution in the UK, a Registered 
Community Asset Mutual (RCAM). 
Financing for the deal would come from 
the banks. After the restructuring the 
RCAM would control the assets and buy 
in operating services for water and 
sewage provision from competing 
contractors. Initially, for the first three 
to five years, Yorkshire Water Services 
(a.k.a. Kelda) would be the sole supplier 
of these services, and would not submit 
to regulation by Ofwat."! 

So for the first time since 
privatisation the means of water supply 
would be in public ownership. Not too 
surprisingly however Kelda's apparently 
selfless gesture had a catch (or several). 
They quite rightly said that 
shareholders would benefit greatly from 
the sale, and argued that real 
competition would be introduced for 
the first time. But the plan involved the 
transfer of £1.4 billion of debt built up 
by management since privatisation. 
More importantly Kelda completely 
failed to convince anyone that there 
were any advantages to customers and 
the environment if the plans were to go 
ahead. In the absence of any benefits to 


customers, wouldn't it be interesting to 
see why Kelda are so keen on hiving off 
its assets? 

Like any public company Kelda aims 
to maximise shareholder profit, but it 
has found to its chagrin that this is 
impossible to maintain. Following 
privatisation, utility bosses were able to 
extract huge profits from the services 
they had bought at rock-bottom prices. 
Recently water regulator Ian Byatt has 
wised up and imposed price controls 
and enforced the program of investment 
in service improvement. Now that the 
milch-cow has dried up, the 
indebtedness of the water services side 
of Kelda's business causes investors to 
be wary of financing Kelda's more 
lucrative sidelines of waste 
management and expansion in the less- 
developed world. Faced with a water 
delivery business which is by definition 
in a limited and well-regulated market, 
Kelda's bright idea was to flog it off, 
keeping shareholders on-side in the 
process and concentrating on making a 
packet elsewhere. 

It is of course questionable whether 
contracting out of operating services in 
the marketplace would bring benefits to 
customers — the experience from other 
privatised industries hardly bodes well. 
Competitive tendering generally 
encourages cost-cutting, corruption and 
responsibility-dodging. The 
Environmental Agency in its response 
to the plans said: "Kelda's proposal 


Yorkshire 
Water 


offers nothing for the environment... 
it could actually increase risk". 


Its main concerns are where 
responsibility for environmental 
accidents and water quality would lie: 
confusion over responsibility would 
hinder prosecutions for causing 
environmental harm. The board of the 
RCAM was to be made up of three 
Kelda appointees and two customer- 
elected representatives. Surely anyone 
could see this is an unhealthily cosy 
relationship between the mutual and 
the service provider who just happens 
to be Kelda. But staggeringly, the old 
duffers on the board hadn't considered 
the conflict of interest created by their 
shareholdings in Kelda and the £2.4 
billion sale they would be negotiating 
with that same company! Confronted 
with this at a public meeting in Leeds 
the board resorted to old fashioned 
bluster and lies. 

In its own way Ofwat accepted these 
fatal problems and roundly criticised 
Kelda in the public announcement of 
the decision to prevent the changes. 
Byatt demanded that Kelda seek the 
informed consent of its customers, and 
must ensure the independence of the 
mutual from its former parent." 

Kelda's plan should never have left 
the boadroom but it seems certain that 
Kelda will come back with 
mutualisation Mk 2, and again other 
water companies will watch with 
interest. Kelda's plans are essentially 
dictated by shareholders and the 
prejudices of directors. Neither are 
likely to be satisfied with the profits to 
be made from the supply of a 
‘commodity’ in a non-expansionary and 
regulated market, demanding heavy 
capital investment over the coming 
years. After all, the people of Yorkshire 
as elsewhere care about their health and 
environment. In a telling phrase from 
Ofwat's report: "water companies 
should concentrate on achieving service 
to customers and ensuring that the 
necessary investment takes place to 
deliver drinking water and 
environmental programmes"! ; what it 
doesn't mention is that water should 
never have been privatised in the first 
place. 


[1] The proposed restructuring of the Kelda Group. 
www.open.gov.uk/ofwat/kelda.html 

[2] Kelda proposals offer nothing for the 
environment. www.environment- 
agency.gov.uk/modules/mod44.2311.html 

[3] Ofwat press release, "Kelda's proposals to 
restructure Yorkshire Water are not acceptable" 25 
July 2000. 

[4] www.open.gov.uk/ofwat/pressnoticelinks.html 
ibid See especially www.waterwatch.org.uk 
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Engineering the 
Ebb and Flow 


D am projects are all about controlling a flow - they are a 
wielding of power over water. Not only the power to 
generate electricity, store water and ‘control’ floods, but the 
exercise of power by technocrats, big business, nation states, 
the wealthy and the powerful over nature and local 
communities. Kate Geary outlines the case for this below, 
followed by an extract from Arundhati Roy's eloquent 
description of the insanity behind the Narmada Dam in India 


"What we call Man's power over 
Nature turns out to be a power 
exercised by some men over other men 
with Nature as its instrument." 

CS Lewis. 

Those who promote dams often do 
so by downplaying or just ignoring the 
existing uses and users of undammed 
rivers. When the Soviet Union 
embarked on one of the biggest dam- 
building programmes in the world, 
Joseph Stalin remarked: "Water which 
is allowed to enter the sea is wasted." 

In fact, undammed rivers do not 
flow *wasted' to the sea, but provide an 
essential source of life for lands, fish, 
forests, farms and the people who 
depend upon them. For example, 
traditional indigenous irrigation 
schemes, using rivers, streams and 
groundwater sources, still account for 
three-quarters of irrigated land in Nepal 
and about half the irrigated land in the 
Philippines. But such water users and 
uses simply do not fit with the 
dominant ‘development’ ideology. By 
ignoring the many uses and values of 
undammed rivers, wasted river 
ideologues are justifying not human use 
of rivers, but the expropriation of rivers 
from one set of users to another. 

It is nearly always the poor, the 
oppressed and the marginalised who 
suffer. 

Dams have long been used to assert 
control not only over nature but over 
people and nations for the benefit of the 
powerful. Early last century, British 
colonialists used dams in their colonies 
to bolster British industrial growth, by 
converting peasant farms growing crops 
for local consumption into vast irrigated 
tracts growing cash crops for export. In 
1902, for example, the British dammed 
the Nile at Low Aswan for cotton 
plantations to feed the Lancashire mills. 


Over 60 million people – by 
conservative estimates — have been 
displaced from their lands and homes 
by dams. Throughout this process, 
dams have assisted the powerful and 
wealthy to enclose the common land, 
water and forests of the politically weak. 
Nowhere is this more graphically 
illustrated than in India, where 40 per 
cent of all those who have been 
displaced by dams are adivasis or tribal 
peoples, though they make up less than 
6 per cent of the Indian population. 

In Turkey today, the same process is 
occurring — but for adivasis read Kurds. 
The Turkish state has long denied the 
Kurdish people their ethnic and cultural 
identity and for the past 16 years has 
waged a war against Kurdish guerillas, 
which has seen three million people 
displaced and 30,000 killed. Dams are 
another weapon in the Turkish state's 
arsenal: what better way to dispossess 
and crush a people than to flood their 
lands and cultural sites? The Ataturk 
dam, built by the Turkish state during 
the 1980s, displaced some 60,000 
Kurds. Inscribed on the dam's 
centrepiece are the words of the 


modern Turkish state's founder, Kemal 
Ataturk, ‘Ne Mutlu Turkum Diyene — 
‘Lucky is the one who is a Turk’. 

The latest dam planned for the 
Kurdish regions of Turkey is the Ilisu 
Dam on the Tigris River. The ‘New’ 
Labour government wants to support 
UK construction firm Balfour Beatty to 
build the dam, with a $200 million 
export credit (see Corporate Watch 
issue 10). The dam will affect up to 
74,000 people, the majority of them 
Kurdish. The Ilisu project is not merely 
about generating electricity, but about 
control — over the lands and people of 
the Kurdish region. It is also about 
geopolitical control over the Tigris river 
which flows downstream to Syria and 
Iraq. Turkey has long threatened to use 
dams for political control over its 
troublesome downstream neighbours. 
The site manager of Ataturk dam told 
an American journalist, "We can stop 
the flow of water into Syria and Iraq for 
up to eight months without the same 
water overflowing our dams, in order to 
regulate their political behaviour". 

Critics of the Ilisu Dam project warn 
that the dam could serve to exacerbate 
conflict and human rights abuses in the 
region. Other dams have a history of 
sparking conflict, for example that 
between the dominant and oppressed 
ethnic groups in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts in Bangladesh. Here, the Kaptai 
dam displaced one sixth of the ethnic 
Chakma population. The resulting 
pressure over land sparked off a bloody 
conflict in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
between Buddhist Chakma and Muslim 
Bengali settlers. 

There are today many dams in the 
world which are the subject of fierce 
debate and opposition — in Narmada 
(India), the Three Gorges (China), the 
Nam Theun II (Laos), and the Itoiz 
(Spain) to name but a few. 

In each case a favourite question of 
dam proponents to their critics is, ‘what 
is your alternative to the dam?' 

As Patrick McCully writes, "If the 
question is turned from ‘what are the 
alternatives to dams' to 'how can we 
enable people to obtain adequate and 
equitable supplies of water and energy 
far into the future, reduce the 
destructiveness of floods, and protect 
our watershed from degradation?' then 
it can be properly answered." 


Kate Geary works with the UK Ilisu 
Dam Campaign - Box 210, 266 
Banbury Rd, Oxford OX2 7DL, 01865 
200550, ilisu@gn.apc.org, 

www. ilisu.org.uk 


Narmada,India 


[11 ow can you measure Progress if 

H you don't know what it costs 
and who paid for it? How can the 
'market' put a price on things - food, 
clothes, electricity, running water - 
when it doesn't take into account the 
real cost of production? 

According to a detailed study of 54 
Large Dams done by the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, the 
average number of people displaced by 
a Large Dam is 44,182. Admittedly, 54 
dams out of 3,300 is not a big enough 
sample. But since it's all we have, let's 
try and do some rough arithmetic. A 
first draft. To err on the side of caution, 
let's halve the number of people. Or, 
let's err on the side of abundant caution 
and take an average of just 10,000 
people per Large Dam. It's an 
improbably low figure, I know, but 
..пеуег mind. Whip out your 
calculators. 3,300 x 10,000 = 33 
million. That's what it works out to. 
Thirty-three million people. Displaced 
by big dams alone in the last fifty years 
What about those that have been 
displaced by the thousands of other 
Development Projects? At a private 
lecture, N.C. Saxena, Secretary to the 


UK Canals 


- Xanthe Bevis reports 


hink of canals and you may think 
T of British transport campaigners 
harking back to canals' heyday in the 
19th century before they carried only 
296 of total freight. Since investment 
in rail and now roads took precedence 
by successive governments, canals 
have been left with a backlog in repair 
bills estimated at £237m. The quango 
that manages them, British 
Waterways (BW) has looked to the 
private sector for solutions, one of 
which is to squeeze more money out 
of those for whom the canals are an 
affordable home in order to make way 
for increased tourism use. 

Since 1998 BW has been pushing 
changes to their compulsory boat 
licenses that threaten boatdwellers' 
lifestyles by reducing affordability and 
choice. With residential moorings 
hard to find as well as expensive and 


Planning Commission, said he thought 
the number was in the region of 50 
million (of which 40 million were 
displaced by dams). We daren't say so, 
because it isn't official. It isn't official 
because we daren't say so. You have to 
murmur it for fear of being accused of 
hyperbole. You have to whisper it to 
yourself, because it really does sound 
unbelievable. It can't be, I've been 
telling myself. I must have got the 
zeroes muddled. It can't be true. I 
barely have the courage to say it aloud. 
To run the risk of sounding like a 
'sixties hippie dropping acid ("It's the 
System, man!"), or a paranoid 
schizophrenic with a persecution 


subject to other charges such as 
council tax, many boat dwellers opt 
for the continuous cruising license. 
While the original threats to charge 
those who cruise the canals almost 2.5 
times the previous cruising fee were 
shelved in the face of protest, BW has 
continued to tighten up its definitions 
of what is acceptable continuous 
cruising in ways likened by boat 
dwellers to the 1994 Criminal Justice 
Act. Many of those targeted by BW 
are the kind of people for whom boat 
dwelling presents an option for 
affordable housing. 

Canalside developers meanwhile 
stood to profit from concern over lack 
of housing, picking up brownfield 
points by building luxury houses with 
views of canals that had been kept 
alive by those now being pushed off 
them. "Houses close to water fetch 
premium prices", Pierre Williams of 
the lobby group the House Builders 
Federation (HBF) has said. The HBF 
has supported plans to site nearly a 
million new homes in the South East 
of England; one of the many 


complex. But it is the System, man. 
What else can it be? 

Fifty million people. Go on, 
Government, quibble. Bargain. Beat it 
down. Say something. I feel like 
someone who's just stumbled on a mass 
grave." 


From 'The Greater Common Good' by 
Arandhati Roy (April 1999). Full text at 


http://www.narmada.org/ gcg/ gog.html 


Arandhati Roy wrote this inspired by 
resistance to the plan to build 30 large, 
135 medium and 3000 small dams to 
harness the waters of the Narmada in 
India. The proponents of the dam claim 
it would provide large amounts of water 
and electricity, which are desperately 
required for the purposes of 
development. Opponents believe that 
its planning is inequitous and that the 
plans rest on unfounded assumptions of 
hydrology of the area. Whilst they 
recognise water problems of drought- 
prone areas they also believe that water 
and energy can be provided through 
alternative technologies and planning 
processes which can be socially just and 
economically and environmentally 
sustainable. 


See www.narmada.org 


objections to these proposals is that 
these new developments are built 
without sufficient investment in 
necessary infrastructure, putting 
additional strain on amenities such as 
schools, hospitals and water supplies. 

In a new twist, BW has proposed 
supplying water to the South East 
using canals. Although conjuring up 
visions of the virtually stagnant 
waters of the canals drunk dry, trials 
have involved pumping fresh ground 
water from Birmingham to London. 
Next year water from the North West 
and Wales will be pumped via the 
canals to the overdeveloped South 
East region, with who knows what 
hydrological effects. First to welcome 
the proposals was the HBF. The 
money brought in is of course 
unlikely to benefit those for whom the 
canals are currently home, one of 
whom commented: "they'd better help 
us convert to electric and clean the 
place up". 


Sources: The Guardian June 28th 2000; 
Travellers' Times Issue 9 August 2000; 
Waterways for Tomorrow (DETR); Towpath Times. 


Water is an absolute 
necessity for any eco- 
system and a major worry 
to every human society. So 
why are governments 
trying to treat it like a 
luxury commodity to be 
bought and sold with no 
thought to the 
consequences? Water 
requires unique structures 
to cater for its unique 
nature. But what should 
they be? Rebecca Spencer 
looks for answers. 
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Diverting the cash flow — 
beyond water privatisation 


he most important issue to be faced 

by the water industry is the general 
over-exploitation of water worldwide — 
water consumption has increased 600% 
since 1900 and is fast outstripping 
available resources in many areas, while 
supplies are themselves increasingly 
polluted. Measures to improve 
efficiency are well-researched; from low- 
water domestic appliances to drip 
irrigation to buildings designed for 
rainwater collection; but they are not 
being sufficiently implemented. This is 
an issue for individual consumers, but 
requires support from water service 
providers, who must also take direct 
responsibility for environmentally 
acceptable processing of supplies and 
treatment of waste. The nature of 
‘greening’ measures falls outside the 
scope of this article, but we need to ask 
what organisational structures are most 
likely to implement greening effectively. 


David Hall (p 4-6) has shown that 
the water industry cannot be safely 
placed in the hands of a corrupt 
multinational, or indeed any profit- 
oriented company. Private companies 
in a monopoly position have to be 
hedged round with regulation — on 
safety, quality, price, environmental 
controls — in a constant battle to divert 
them from the pursuit of profit to the 
provision of a public service. They will 
attempt to wriggle out of regulation 
which threatens profits: required to 


reduce prices, UK private water 
companies have consistently cut jobs — 
threatening service quality and 
development – rather than reduce profit 
margins." Possibly new structures for 
privatisation could be found, but the 
conflict of interest is fundamental. 

That leaves two possibilities: the 
public sector, with structures owned 
and/or run by national, regional or local 
government or indirectly by consumers; 
or the non-governmental sector, with 
structures financed and run by larger 
institutions such as international non- 
governmental organisations (NGOs). 
NGOs may provide small-scale water 
services in areas where no profits are to 
be made and central governments lack 
the will or resources to help, but it 
would not be practical to, say, have 
WaterAid running the water system for 
London. In any case, there are 
objections to the neo-colonial aspect of 
long-term NGO assistance, so one could 
argue that their projects should only be 
seen as transitional stages towards local 
community-run structures. 

That leaves the public sector, whose 
structures currently provide water 
services to around 95% of bulk water 
distribution customers globally.* Some 
public-sector providers are the over- 
sized, over-staffed, inefficient, 
bureaucratic monsters so often depicted 
by advocates of privatisation. Some, 
however, are highly promising 


organisations which seem to be 
delivering on the fronts of public 
service, environmental concerns and 
financial sustainability. 

A recent report by the Public 
Services International Research Unit 
(PSIRU) lists case studies of successful 
public water providers, some of which 
have themselves fought off attempts at 
privatisation. The report claims, 
‘Contrary to common assumptions, 
there is ample evidence of satisfactory 
achievement of social and public service 
objectives through efficient public sector 
undertakings, in transition and 
developing countries as well as 
developed ones.'? 


Examples include: 


e Stockholm Vatten (Sweden) is a 
public limited company owned by the 
Stockholm city government. In 1995 its 
operating costs per n? supplied were 
less than half the UK average, and cost 
to the consumer less than a third. 
Investment has to recover costs rather 
than maximise profits, so resources are 
available for improving service quality 
and environmental standards, to the 
extent that Stockholm Vatten treated 
sewage now meets Sweden's strict 
standards for use as an arable fertiliser. 

* Debreceni Vizmu (Hungary) 
supplies around 220,000 people. In 
1992, the city of Debrecen assumed 
controlled of the formerly state-run 


water operation, which was in need of 
considerable investment. Attempts 
were made in 1993 and 1994 to contract 
the service out privately, first to 
Generale des Eaux, then to Eurawasser, 
but both attempts were defeated. In 
1995, the council decided that the water 
services management themselves had 
the expertise to carry out the work. The 
new company, Debreceni Vizmu, was 
able to carry out the necessary 
investment at much lower cost than the 
bids by the private companies, partly by 
sourcing supplies locally instead of 
importing them from France. Prices 
remained 75% lower than predicted by 
the private companies. 

* SANAA (Honduras) was similarly 
threatened with privatisation in 1994, 
due to historic inefficiency and large 
debts, but managers instead achieved 
restructuring with the help of trade 
unions and involving employees in re- 
organisation. Prices rose, but the 
company retained subsidies on the first 
20 litres per household per day, for 
social reasons, and service quality 
improved dramatically. 

* SABESP (Brazil) is the world's 
largest water utility, covering a service 
area of nearly 22 million people. It 
provides water services to 100% of this 
population and sewerage to 80% - very 
impressive for a developing country. 
Also, Sabesp has taken a lead in 
environmental improvement, with a 
£900m project to clean up the Tiett 
river and progressively improving 
coastal water and shore conditions. 

* SAGUAPAC (Bolivia), established 
in 1979, is a co-operative of 96,000 
members (its domestic customers) in 
Santa Cruz. Members elect parts of 
Saguapac's administrative and 
supervisory boards. The co-op has 
carried out large-scale infrastructure 
investment (completed 1996) which 
actually came in under-budget, allowing 
the scheme to be extended. Saguapac's 
social credentials are indicated by its 
maintaining a subsidy on the first 15 m? 
consumed by households per month and 
having cancelled an attempt to contract 
out billing to the private sector after it 
was decided that disconnecting non- 
paying customers was contrary to the 
co-op's social responsibilities. 

There are lessons for the UK in this 
report — to reform the over-sized, profit- 
sucking, unaccountable corporations 
which control water supply in England 
and Wales, we need to consider how to 
bring them back under public control 
and re-shape their motives. The 


proposed partial mutualisation by Kelda 
(formerly Yorkshire Water, see article by 
James Rees, p.7) was a red herring, but 
it is possible that true mutualisation, 
preferably accompanied by the splitting 
up of giants like Kelda and Severn Trent 
into more managably sized entities, 
could introduce a degree of involvement 
and responsibility to and by consumers 
which is currently lacking. Consumers 
need to be directly involved in 
appointing water managers, while 
accountability needs to be brought 
closer to grassroots than the centralised 
and intermittently effective OFWAT. 
Since these new bodies would not be in 
competition with each other, they are 
likely to be more amenable to co- 
operation than private companies, 
particularly on research and projects 
involving shared resources such as large 
rivers. 

An essential part of setting up new 
water providers will be to determine 
their objectives. They should be 
assessed on their success at providing a 
service, their treatment of consumers 
and their efforts at protecting the 
natural environment and conserving 
Stocks. It seems reasonable to hope that 
local, mutual or co-operative 
organisations would be better motivated 
to implement conservation measures 
than detached multinationals paid by 
how much they sell. This system would 
also allow for higher levels of 
investment at the same price, while 
social and environmental performance 
criteria — with attached rewards as well 
as penalties — would encourage service 
providers to exceed standards rather 
than merely abiding by them. The 
decision by the SAGUAPAC co-op in 
Bolivia to stop ‘socially irresponsible’ 
water cut-offs demonstrates the kind of 
accountable, humane thinking that can 
dominate water provision under the 
right structures. 

It is obviously not practical to 
propose a water services model to be 
applied globally — such one-size-fits all 
attitudes have been the downfall of so- 
called development by organisations 
such as the World Bank. However, it is 
possible to suggest principles to 
consider wherever water services are 
being reformed - the following may be 
among them: 

* Access to sufficient clean water for 
drinking and hygiene, and to sewerage 
services, is a human right and cannot be 
determined by ability to pay. 

* Water resources should be 
exploited in a sustainable manner — it is 


the duty of the service provider to 
ensure that stocks are not depleted or 
degraded. 

* Service provision should be local 
wherever possible, aimed at minimising 
movement of water and sewage and 
maximising accountability to 
consumers. 

* Service providers should be 
formally and practically accountable to 
consumers, e.g. through empowered 
consumer forums, by direct election of 
service directors or immediate 
responsibility of water services to 
elected representatives. 

* Service providers' operations must 
be transparent, i.e. allowing public 
access to independent financial, service 
provision and environmental audits. 

* As well as using stocks sustainably, 
service providers must balance 
ecological needs, e.g. maintaining 
wetlands and river systems, with 
immediate human needs, and also 
consider wider human needs, e.g. needs 
of fishing communities and recreational 
activities. 

* Water resources must be taken into 
consideration in development projects, 
e.g. new housing in water-poor areas 
and the appropriateness of agricultural 
projects to water conditions. 

* Consumers are responsible for 
using water efficiently and not over- 
consuming; service providers may need 
to provide incentives to use water- 
conserving techniques and discourage 
overconsumption, e.g. through pricing 
structures. 

To conclude, it seems that the 
relationship between water and money 
needs to be radically re-assessed. 
Privatisation has encouraged 
governments and service providers to 
see water as a means of making money 
— you pump water, clean it, sell it to 
your captive market and bank the 
proceeds, using various scams along the 
way. Money is the aim of the process. 
The new structures proposed in this 
article would see money as a mere 
facilitator, like pipes, which allows water 
to be brought to consumers and waste 
products taken away, while humane and 
environmental considerations govern 
exactly how this is done. 


[1] Employment and profit margins in UK 
water companies: implications for price regulation 
proposals, David Hall and Emanuele Lobina, 
PSIRU, November 1999 

[2] The Way Forward: Public Sector Water and 
Sanitation, PSIRU March 2000 

[3] Public Sector Alternatives To Water Supply 
And Sewerage Privatisation: Case Studies 


Emanuele Lobina & David Hall, PSIRU August 1999 


‘Privatising water is a crime - defending water is defending life’ 
- slogan of trade union activists in Brazil 


== 


The Fight for Water 
and Democracy 


An Interview with Oscar Olivera 


Mass protests and a people's coalition kicked a multinational 
consortium out of Bolivia т April this year. Below is an edited 
interview with Oscar Olivera, the executive secretary of the 
Federation of Factory Workers in Cochabamba, Bolivia.Oscar is 
also a spokesperson for the Coordinator for the Defense of 
Water and Life - a coalition struggling against the privatization 
of Bolivia's water system.Oscar was interviewed by 
Multinational Monitor, a US-based publication featuring 
essential info on corporate issues. Edit by Sophie Dodgeon. 


Multinational Monitor: How did 
the privatization occur? 


Oscar Olivera: In 1985, 
President Victor Pas Estensorro 
began the process of structural 
adjustment. Until 1985, Bolivia had 
one of the strongest and most united 
union movements in Latin America. 
We had many strong, state-owned 
industries. 

In 1986, the miners' union 
organized a famous March for Life 
which involved thousands of miners, 
their families and other sectors, and 
was a protest against the destruction 
of a protective public sector which 
recognized a strong union. The 
march was stopped by soldiers. 
Without a single shot being fired, the 
people demobilized. The miners gave 
in to the state, and for us that is when 
a new era began in Bolivia - a new 
period of political repression and 
economic changes. Today, not a 
single unionized worker remains in 
the mines. 

We don't know where the money 
from the mines went after the state 
sold them. It usually turns out that 
there is someone in the government 
who turns out to be a partner in the 
company that takes over the 
privatised enterprise. 

The privatization hasn't benefited the 
country much. There is little 
investment. Working conditions have 
got worse. Services are more and 
more expensive. 

MM: How did the effort to 
privatise the water services in 


Cochabamba come about? 

Olivera:In June 1999, the World 
Bank issued a report on Bolivia in 
which it discussed the water situation 
in Cochabamba. The government 
followed the advice of the World 
Bank, which recommended that the 
city privatize its water system. 

The national parliament proposed 
a law that eliminated any guarantee 
of distribution of water to rural areas. 
Water is a right, not something to be 
sold. But this law prohibited 
traditional uses of water. The law 
says that the private companies are 
the only ones who can distribute 
water. For example, if I had a well in 
my house, then I would have to pay 
the business to use it. 

MM: What companies did the 
government contract with? 

Olivera: The government signed 
a contract with Aguas de Tunari. The 
companies involved in the 
consortium are International Water 
[a London based company], Bengoa 
of Spain, and four or five Bolivian 
companies. International Water, 
which is associated with the Bechtel 
Corporation, has a majority interest. 

The contract also said that at the 
end of each year, the rates would go 
up as measured against the 
consumer price index in the United 
States. 

The contract guaranteed the 
company an average 16 per cent rate 
of return per year on its investment, 
no matter how management 
performs. 


They announced the confiscation of 
all the water networks. As a result, 
many people could only get access to 
the water for about two hours a day. 
In some cases, the cost of water went 
up as much as 400 per cent. Many 
people refused to pay. 


Curiously, another thing 
happened, according to the company. 
The people all of a sudden began to 
consume more water. That's what the 
water bills said, but the people knew 
they were using the same amount as 
always. 

MM: How did the movement 
against the water privatization get 
started? 

Olivera: During this time, we 
were in contact with the peasants, 
with the people from the poorer 
neighbourhoods and the people 
within the city. These groups formed 
the Coordinator [the coalition]. All 
the unions joined. Even the rich 
property-owners joined. All of the 
people were united against the water 
company. 

On December 28, we had the first 
mass mobilization. We announced a 
general strike and blockade of the 
roads, which lasted for four days. In 
response, the government used tear 
gas for the first time in 18 years. But 
the people stayed strong, and 
maintained the blockade. 

Eventually, the government 
promised to revise the law and the 
contract. Nevertheless, they would 
maintain the price hikes. So for two 
months no one paid their water bills. 

ММ: Did the government follow 
through on its commitment? 

Olivera: In early February, when 
it appeared that the promises would 
not be honoured, the Coordinator 
called for a peaceful occupation of the 
town square. It was a very symbolic 
event, which demonstrated our unity. 

The government and the elites 
were afraid. The government said 
they were not going to permit the 
occupation. The people decided to 
leave. There were 30,000 people. 
We hadn't gone more than a couple 
of hundred metres when there were 
gun shots. A thousand police 
appeared. The people fought for two 
days. It was practically a war - 175 
protesters were injured. 

After it all, though, there was 
another agreement to revise the law 
and the contract, and this time to roll 
back the water rates and freeze them. 
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A Quechua woman confronts riot police two 
blocks from the Central Plaza. 


The city's Central Plaza overflows with people 
during a week of massive daily demonstrations. 


Protesters march behind a Bolivian flag, four 
blocks from the Central Plaza. 


In the course of those days, we 
realized that [Aguas de Tunari] was a 
kind of front company based in the 
Cayman Islands, with very little 
money. 

The people demanded that the 
government break the contract and 
return the water system to public 
hands. And we put into place a new 
law with a lot of new provisions. We 
eliminated the dollarization. We set 
up provisions to honour the people's 
traditional water rights. We gave 
participation to the towns and cities. 
And the people's own systems were 
allowed to co-exist. It was an 
important advance in the law. But 
the contract remained intact. 

So on March 26 we conducted a 
popular consultation in the 
Cochabamba area served by the water 
company. We asked the people what 
they wanted. Did they want the 
contract? Did they want the law to 
continue privatising the water? Did 
they want increases in the water 
bills? Between 94 and 98 per cent of 
the people said no to all of these. 
Fifty thousand people voted. It could 
have been more, but we didn't have 
the resources to make arrangements 
for more. On April 4, once again an 
indefinite road blockade began. 

MM: How did the government 
respond? 

Olivera: There were no police, 
but things were a bit tense. Then the 
business people from the Civil 
Committee and the Coordinator held 
a meeting to see if everyone from 
Cochabamba had one position. The 
government came and locked 
everyone up in the building where we 
were meeting for four hours. This 
really energized the people even 
more. 

People began to fight in the 
streets with the police. On Friday the 
state governor said, "We have 
decided to present to the government 
a plan to break the contract, because 
we don't want any more blood". The 
bishop announced this in the town 
square, where the people erupted 
into a huge party. There were 30,000 
people there, everyone dancing. 

But then the word came that the 
government was announcing martial 
law. Soldiers started appearing in the 
city. One 17-year-old was shot dead - 
the whole city was fighting. Orders 
were given to the military commander 
to shoot the people, and he refused. 


On Sunday the Superintendent of 
Water announced that "we have 
talked with the company and they 
have decided voluntarily to leave the 
country." But the government also 
said, "We are not going to negotiate 
with the Coordinator because it is an 
illegal organization, financed by drug 
traffickers." The little old ladies who 
were blockading the streets were 
scratching their heads, saying, "What 
us, drug dealers?" 


By Monday, there were more than 
80,000 people in the streets. And the 
people said, if they don't change that 
law, we will take charge of the 
government. 

While the government was saying 
all of this in La Paz, a delegation met 
with us in Cochabamba and we were 
able to reach an agreement. 

MM: And did the government 
follow through this time? 

Olivera: The consortium had 
already disappeared. None of them 
were there. Given that the company 
had abandoned the country, [the 
government] were obliged to rescind 
the contract. So, we lifted the 
blockade. And the control of the water 
returned to the town. Out of all this, 
there were basically three lessons. 

* First, it's the common people 
who brought justice. 

• Second, I think that all the sense 
of individualism, the isolation and 
the fear of the unemployed 
disappeared under the spirit of 
solidarity and out of the self- 
mobilization of the people. During 
the worst fighting, there were people 
who provided water, who provided 
food, who provided all the elements 
of a well-coordinated resistance. 
People were afraid of the bullets, but 
not anymore. 

* The third thing is we want 
democracy. We want a government 
that doesn't just take into account the 
interests of international financiers 
and their neoliberal agenda. 


For full text of this interview see 
http:// www.essential.org/ monitor/ m 
m2000/ 00june/ interview.html 


Cochabamba Photos courtesy of Tom 
Kruse ©2000 
http://www.americas.org/country/index.asp?c 
ountry=Bolivia 
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'If we can't break the 
rules then we're not 
playing any more.' 


resh from messing up 

greenfield sites with their new 
headquarters by the Newbury 
bypass, everyone's favourite 
mobile company Vodafone is now 
threatening to move out of the UK. 
altogether It seems the muscle- 
flexing giant is trying to hold the 
UK government to ransom over 


proposals that multinationals 
should pay slightly more than the 
insultingly meagre taxes they 
currently get away with. 

Gordon Brown's last budget 
included proposals to close a 
loophole which has allowed 
multinationals to avoid millions a 
year each of corporation tax by 


shifting profits abroad. Vodafone 
claim that paying as much tax as 
they ought would be too much of 
a hardship and is threatening to 
relocate its headquarters to Dublin, 
where they've heard there's some 
nice green fields to concrete over. 
The Confederation of British 
Industry is trying to go over 
Brown's head by threatening Blair 
with bad press in the run-up to the 
next general election. The only 
explanation is that the multi- 
nationals have been pulling this 
dodgy loophole so wide they 
would be hit quite hard if it were 
closed. 


"Let them eat Coke.' 


18. June, presumably in ап 
attempt to relieve the 
years-long famine afflicting the 
people of North Korea, Coca- 


Cola became the first US 
company to sell its products in 
North Korea just days after the 
US lifted sanctions. Never 


mind if the harvest's failed, you 
can't feed your children, the 
water's polluted and the 
government doesn't give a shit - 
now you can buy Coke - if 
you've got any money, that is... 


UN calls WTO 'nightmare' 


UN study team reporting 

to the Human Rights 
Commission has recognised 
what most of us knew already: 


if you live in a poor country, the 
WTO sucks. According to the 
report, the rules of the WTO are 
based 'on grossly unfair and 


even prejudiced' assumptions 
and 'reflect an agenda that 
serves only to promote 
dominant corporatist interests 
that already monopolise the area 
of international trade.’ 


Safety drive 


he US tyre manufacturer 
Firestone, a subsidiary of 


Japanes-based Bridgestone, has 
finally admitted partial 
responsibility for the deaths of at 
least 88 people killed in accidents 
caused by Firestone tyres. The US 


press calls it a scandal - company 
neglects safety to make a quick 
buck, then tries to cover up to avoid 
lawsuits. We'd call it capitalism. 


CORPORATE WAL 


Japanese Jekyll and Hyde 


hen is a Japanese 

corporation not a Japanese 
corporation? When it's being 
accused of using forced labour. 
The US incarnations of 
conglomerates Mitsubishi and 
Mitsui both dented their own 


identities last month in the face 
of a lawsuit by nine Chinese 
nationals claiming to have been 
enslaved by Japanese companics 
under horrific conditions during 
WWIL But according to the 
companies concerned, the Mitsui 


of today is totally separate from 
the Mitsui of the 1940s and 
merely happens to share the 
same name, while Mitsubishi 
similarly claim there are several 
Mitsubishis (good Mitsubishis 
and evil Mitsubishis, presumably, 
it's a bit like Pokemon) and the 
US one has no connection to the 
bad ones. 


E-Paranoid 


f you thought corporations didn't 

give a damn what activists say 
about them, think again. The 
website www. ewatch.com, which 
names major US PR firms such as 
Burson-Marsteller as ‘authorised 
re-sellers’, offers companies not 


only a clipping service 
monitoring web references to 
their company or products, but 
also the 'cybersleuth' system 
which claims to identify 'entities 
whose motives are fraudulent, 
deceptive or criminal' behind web 
‘attacks’. Activists are high up 
their list of undesirables. Advice 
is also given on stamping out 


these cockroaches - up to and 
including arranging arrest of the 
‘perpetrators’. Worried? For your 
peace of mind, one concrete 
example of ‘counteraction’ listed on 
the site relates to Northwest Airlines 
debunking a story about one of their 
pilots posted on alt-urhan.legends - 
serious stuff, eh? 


'Do as I say, not as | do' 


anagers of Novartis, the 

GM seed giant, are 
displaying a disturbing reluctance 
to put their mouths where their 
money is. The Swiss agribusiness 
giant recently revealed that GM 
ingredients would be banned 
from all of its food brands from 
June 2000. They then wrote to 
the Belgian Greenpeace office to 
ask them to put Novartis on their 
list of GM-free producers. "With 
the current sentiment among the 


population toward GMOs, we 
have decided to take all 
necessary practical measures to 
avoid using GMOs in our 
products world-wide,’ Novartis 
said in its letter. The policy even 
goes so far as demanding 
certificates from suppliers stating 
their products are GM-free. 
Novartis is trying to have its 
cake and eat it - hard-selling GM 
seeds to farmers at one end of its 
operation and refusing to buy the 


results for its food division at the 
other. Unsustainable policies, 
anyone? 

Meanwhile, a Novartis press 
Telease plugging their new 
"Positech' marker gene is less 
than upbeat, '[Positech] involves 
known and unknown risk, 
uncertainties and other factors 
that may cause the actual results 
to be materially different from 
any future results, performance 
or achievements expressed or 
implied by such statements...' Or 
in other words, 'if it doesn't 
work, don't blame 18". 


Strike where it hurts 


T elephone workers at Verizon 
phone company in the US 
have scored the first victory in the 
fight for union recognition in the 


so-called new economy’. After a 
two-week strike by 87,000 

workers in August, unions led by 
the Communications Workers of 


America secured the right to 
union recognition for workers in 
the Verizon wireless (i.e. mobile) 
division, if a majority of workers 
sign a union card. Rumour has it 
the CWA is next considering 
organising at Microsoft. 


While greenwashing big business 


MESES a different bit 
of the UN has laid itself 
open to accusations of selling- 
out and window dressing by 
co-ordinating a 'voluntary' 
regulation exercise by 50 
'dominant corporatist interests' 
including Nike, Shell and Rio 


Tinto. The 'Global Compact 
will see corporations posting 
information about their human 
rights, social and environmental 
performance on a website for 
UN officials and others. Maria 
Livanos Cattaui, secretary- 
general of the International 


Chamber of Commerce, said, 
'business would look askance at 
any suggestion involving 
external assessment of 
corporate performance.' Or in 
other words, 'you'll have to 
trust us’. 


Dole-ing out gongs 


Anyone who watches the 
intemational awards scene 
closely probably had a good 
laugh a couple of years ago 
when Fidel Castro walked off 
with the Muammar Gaddafi 
Human Rights Prize (no, we 
didn't make that up). Similar 
things are going on in the 
corporate sphere. Back in July, 
at an event known as the 
Corporate Conscience Awards 
(pass the sick bucket) Dole Food 
Company, best known as the 
world's largest banana producer, 
teceived the Social Accountability 
International (SAT) Ethical 
Workplace Award. This was 
largely based on the behaviour of 


a subsidiary in Spain, but the 
company as a whole was praised 
on a variety of fronts including 
being the world's top food 
company for environmental 
management and its laudable 
efforts to help Honduran victims 
of Hurricane Mitch. It's worth 
noting that this is the exact same 
company which is currently 
trying to wreck Caribhean 
economies by its role in the 
‘banana wars’, and has been 
accused of spraying its banana 
plantations with pesticides while 
unprotected workers are in the 
fields. In relation to Hurricane 
Mitch, try this extract from an 
article by David Ransom (New 


Internationalist October 1999). 
After describing how the banana 
giants (including Dole) used 
damage by Hurricane Mitch as 
an excuse to sack workers in 
Guatemala, Ransom goes on: 
‘At COBSA (a front 
company for Dole) they went 
one stage further Members of 
the 'yellow' company union were 
induced to make legal compaints 
against the independent trade 
union, claiming its members 
were responsible for ‘damages 
and prejudice’ valued at $75m in 
the wake of Mitch. Armed 
guards with dogs stripped the 
roofs off their houses to force 
them to leave the plantation...' 


Ethical Workplace Award? 
Perhaps not. 


Ibiza club enslaved to corporate spin 


Orange. Asked whether he 
believed in the Manumission 
company motto 'freedom from 
slavery', the man from Orange 
spun this for the punters: "Т 


A new partnership opened up on 
the party island of Ibiza this 
summer when the Manumission 
club announced a sponsorship 
deal with mobile phone company 


wouldn't go so far as to say we 
believe in freedom from slavery. 
We certainly believe in freedom - 
that's what the wire-free future is 


all about." 


Oil & Gas industry contributions to 
the US Presidential Race 2000 


From the Gulf War to prices at 
the gas pump, American 
dependence on oil has been a 
longstanding issue of huge 
financial interest to the oil & 


СНІ & Gas 


gas industry. Oil companies 
consistently give the bulk of 
their political dollars to 
Republicans, whose support 
for opening wildemess lands to 


oil exploration and opposition 
to increases in fuel efficiency 
standards bode well for the 
industry's bottom line. 

Most industries and 
interest groups have given 
record amounts in this year's 
US election cycle. This 
includes the oil & gas industry 
which has eclipsed its previous 
figures. (Contributions to 
particular candidates broken 
down in graph opposite). 


Buchanan | 509, hod 
Hades $2520 


Braet 51 55r 


Figures based on Federal Election Commission data, 3/7/00. Source: Center for Responsive 
Politics (US), www.opensecrets.org 


Goodbye to brown envelopes 


he govemment is planning a white paper suggested making it predictably muted; Ruth Lea, head 


crackdown on the mainstay of | illegal for companies to offer of policy at the Institute of 
British business success abroad bribes to officials, even when Directors, said: "British business 
since colonial days - bribing the working outside the UK. Reaction | Ваза very good reputation for 
locals. In June, a Home Office from the business community was ' honesty and integrity.' 


"You might not see things yet on the surface, but underground, it's already on fire" Indonesian writer Y.B. Mangunwijaya 
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European Round Table (ERT): 
agenda setting for the EU 


Corporate entities not only hijack political agendas but also 
incorporate language as part of their canon of control. 
‘Liberalisation’ for example no longer denotes something 
positive when part of the corporate lexicon. Tracey 
Gutteridge decodes the wordplay in the puzzle that is the 
European Union. (Based on work by Mikael Nyberg) and 
illustrates the influence of the ERT. 


ythologies perpetuated #1: that 
the state and the market are two 
opposed forces. 

People tend to think that the 
essence of neo-liberal policies prevalent 
in past decades has been an urge by big 
business to lessen state power. 

Wrong! Big business does not want a 
weaker state. In fact, it wants a 
stronger state, a state that is strong 
enough to do without welfare schemes 
and other concessions that ease the 
lives of working people. A state, in 
short, that allows corporations to 
weaken those democratic institutions 
regulating the governing of state power. 
(Ever wondered why leading 
businessmen all over Europe are so 
fond of the European Union?) 

Travel back with us briefly to 1975 
and the publication of "Crisis of 
Democracy". This says it all, really. 
Again the twist is not that democracy 
needs help, but that irresponsible 
groups then were assaulting 
governments with demands for better 
welfare, social equality, peace in 
Vietnam and other heinous issues. The 
creators of this report belonged to The 
Trilateral Commission, a top-level 
organization for politicians, academics 
and company leaders from North 
America, Europe and Japan, set up by 
David Rockefeller. The crux of the 
report was that a "surplus of 
democracy" had developed in Western 
Societies. In order to strengthen 
"authority" in society some "restraint in 
democracy" was necessary.” 


The New Knights of the Round 
Table: The European Round 
Table of Industrialists (ERT) 


In 1983 Western Europe's most 
powerful businessmen created their 


own private club and set themselves the 
task of dealing with this crisis of 
democracy: "If we wait for our 
governments to do anything, we will be 
waiting for a long time", explained 
Wisse Dekker, the director of Philips, 
and later chairman of the group. "You 
can't get all tied up with politics. 
Industry has to take the initiative. 
There is no other way." ? 

Leaders of industry were thus 
demanding a change of policy away 
from the welfare state, but it seemed 
like governments could not deliver. 
‘Progress’ in this new corporatespeak 
was only perceived to be possible by 
freeing state power from the shackles of 
national democracy — and the most 
effective way to do this was to utilise 
the European Union. 

The EU is well suited to deal with 
the 'surplus' resulting from this crisis of 
democracy: 

* Firstly, decision-making power is 
not even formally located in a publicly 
elected parliament; major decisions are 
instead brokered in secret by ministers 
from the different governments. 

* Secondly, the bureaucracy of the 
EU is unique. It is far more powerful 
than the various national bureaucracies 
as making proposals for decisions is the 
prerogative of an un-elected body of 


administrators — the Commission, 
alongside the European Monetary 
Union (EMU) constituting a major part 
of economic policy - with the 
adjustments of interest rates and 
money supply being transferred to 
bankers who by law are not allowed to 
take advice from democratically elected 
institutions. 

* Thirdly, the basic treaties of the 
European Union assure the pre- 
eminence of big business interests 
masquerading as 'free trade' dealing 
within ‘free markets’. 

It’s this misleading terminology 
again. With the introduction of the 
Euro and its stability pact, the Union 
has cannily introduced major legal 
obstacles to the effective re-emergence 
of the welfare state, causing one 
member of a consulting group for 
competitiveness(!) which the EU 
established to declare: "The greatest 
value of EMU for industry is perhaps 
the fact that external pressure is put on 
national governments to take necessary, 
though not always popular measures." © 


"This is not just another lobby 
organization" 

For the thousands of different business 
interests peddling for the possibilities 
opening up in Brussels, the main 
problem is not the other lobbyists but 
the insiders. Leaders of large 
corporations do not have to wait in the 
lobby for a chance to influence 
decision-makers, they are, quite often, 
sitting behind the closed doors 
themselves. A comment by Pehr G. 
Gyllenhammar (then president of 
Volvo) that "this is not just another 
lobby organization" indicates how the 
Round Table group works in symbiosis 
with the bureaucracy in Brussels. 


The ERT is regularly consulted on 
important issues and represented in 
committees and working groups. It 
wrote the script for the internal market, 
and its members have been 
instrumental in launching the Common 
Currency. 


Corporate Wish List 


In December 1993, Jacques Delors, 
then-president of the EU Commission, 
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presented a White Paper on 
Employment and Competitiveness. It 
claimed that unemployment now 
topped the EU agenda (from a 
corporate perspective of course: no 
philanthropy here). Interestingly, the 
White Paper was for the most part a 
slightly revised copy of proposals from 
the Round Table directors. And, yes, 
Delors had regularly met with the ERT, 
and unselfconsciously pointed out the 
similarities between his White Paper 
and the ‘wish lists’ of large corporations 
at the press conference. 

‘Flexibility’ became the new key 
word in this ERT program for the 
labour market: flexible salaries, flexible 
working hours, and flexible terms of 
employment – flexible corporatespeak 
for working people forgoing increases in 
salaries, fixed working hours and job 
security. The public sector and small 
and medium sized companies, 
employing two-thirds of the workers in 
the EU, were to be starved for the sake 
of the inflexible corporate giants. This 
rationale was evident between the lines 
in ERT documents: "Positive policies to 
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improve the viability of small and 
medium sized businesses are supported 
by all large firms, which need to focus 
on their core business and to an ever 
increasing extent depend on a large 
number of subcontractors." © 


The key word here becomes 
‘sub-contracting’ 

In competition with other large 
corporations, European concerns are 
dependent on extracting as much 
capital as possible from subservient 
suppliers. They demand that their 
subcontractors deliver ever cheaper and 
better components ‘just-in-time’. This 
demand obviously conflicts with 
government and trade union 
regulations: small and medium sized 
companies find it difficult to serve the 
large corporations unless they are 
allowed to lower salaries, extend 
working hours and fire people as they 
wish. It becomes a catch 22 - the more 
‘flexible’ the regulations regarding 
salaries, working hours and general 
conditions of employment become, the 
lower the taxes and social welfare 


contributions — and the further the 
large corporations can push their 
demands. Suppliers become ‘front 
men’ to the corporate giants whose 
demands for ‘positive policies’ 
exclusively further their own interests. 


Production-line in 
manufacturing on its way out? 
At a Council Meeting in Lisbon leaders 
of the EU proclaimed an agenda for the 
economic renewal and ‘modernization’ 
of social protection systems, driven by 
what they term ‘the new knowledge 
economy’. 

This hype about an information 
society where people will have pleasant, 
creative and well-paid jobs hides the 
reality that depletes working people and 
the environment even more than before. 

Monotonous production-line work 
in manufacturing industry is not on its 
way out - the conveyor belt is in fact 
now being introduced into those stages 
of production it never reached before. 
And these principles are being extended 
to greater areas of the economy. The 
stockpiles that were buffers during 
swings of supply and demand are also 
being eliminated, with deliveries 
between companies being made ‘just-in- 
time’. The production process from 
subcontractors to assembling factories 
to market outlets thus functions like a 
huge conveyor belt itself - with call 
centres and fast food chains the most 
glaring examples. 

According to euphemistic business 
consultants, this model is ‘lean 
production’. Trade unionists in the US 
have given it another name: 
‘management by stress’. 


Streamlining stressed workers 


True to form, in lean production, work 
is not only intensified but places of 
refuge are fewer, since peripheral 
activities are transferred to other firms. 
Overtime and under-staffing are 
becoming the rule, making it thus 
harder to find time for personal 
enrichment. 

The ERT sensitively noticed a growing 
conflict between the short-term 
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demands of competition and the long- 
term needs of industry ®, as the 
physical wear and tear on the labour 
force became greater than before. 
Corporations found it more difficult to 
make use of and develop the knowledge 
of a workforce becoming both 
physically and intellectually unfit for 
their needs. 

For these reasons, those altruistic 
Round Table businessmen have for a 
long time promoted the concept of ‘life- 
long learning’. This is now a hot topic 
on the EU-agenda for an ‘eEurope’. 


Homogenising the herd 
Life-long learning has nothing to do 
with any general increase in the 
knowledge requirements of a working 
life. Of course, the large corporations 
recognise that they need researchers, 
specialists and skilled employees - but 
the workers they are most interested in 
have other aptitudes, and schools 
should deliver "large numbers of very 
adaptable individuals, able to tackle 
anything", writes ERT. 

When these flexible, standard 
educated blue- and white-collar 
workers have been worn out, the 
corporations envisage exchanging them 
for a fresh, updated batch. 

"The new ways of structuring and 
managing business to ride through 
times of economic recession have... 
rendered obsolete the concept of life- 
long employment in large companies", 
states ERT. "Life-long learning, on the 
other hand, opens the door to allow 
people to move easily to another job..."” 

Lifelong learning is thus another 
flexi-term employed by the corporates: 
not a life of all-round, creative work at 
all, but a few decades of rushing between 
temporary employments and re-training, 
ending in unemployment and premature 
retirement from working life. 


Green capitalism 

Coupled with talk about a new 
knowledge economy are the promises of 
Green Capitalism. This contradiction in 
terms would appear to be confirmed by 
those new environmentally safe 
products, systems for emission control, 
recycling and so forth. However, as the 
multi-billion dollar market for green 
goods develops in the richer countries, 
the corporations continue their 
activities of degradation on a global 
scale - via increasing control over and 
neglect of the economies and resources 
of the world’s poorest countries - while 
the European infrastructure is 


increasingly designed to meet the 
exclusive interests and needs of 
European industry. 


Corporate Europe 

Members of the ERT are behind bridge- 
building between Denmark and 
Sweden, and the Eurotunnel under the 
English Channel. Both projects are 
part of a programme of Trans- 
European Networks (TEN) promoted 
by the ERT since the mid 1980s and 
hand-in-hand with the Commission in 
Brussels guided all the way to the 
decision-makers in the Council of 
Ministers. 

As a total of 55,000 km of new roads 
are to be built, 12,000 km of which are 
to be motorways, it is unsurprising to 
find that car companies and other 
industries dependent on private car 
transport dominate the ERT. Traffic 
congestion threatens their cash flow, but 
new transport links, particularly 
motorways, are also a precondition for 
lean production. The relocation of 
peripheral parts of production to 
specialized subcontractors means 
transporting components over ever 
longer distances (fitting in nicely with 
their ‘just-in-time’ concept of deliveries) 
to shops and factories to enforce greater 
control over a stressed workforce. 
Within the rhetoric of this logic, minimal 
stockpiles multiply the number of 
shipments, which benefits only one 
constituency — big business. 


... And Beyond 


The Round Table corporations worry 
about Europe lagging behind in the 
globalising liberalisation stakes. The 
US has an edge on the EU, with its 
bilateral arrangements, the NAFTA 
trade agreement, and its control over 
institutions like the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund. Japan is 
working particularly hard in Asia, and 
is demanding more influence in 
international aid agencies. However, 
the Round Table businessmen 
complain, the EU's sphere of influence 


still does not extend 
beyond its own 
immediate European 
surroundings. 
They argue that the global economic 
interests of EU-based corporations are 
vulnerable unless they are accompanied 
by a comparable political influence. 
The ERT thus calls for the EU to 
develop a capability to defend its 
interests globally: "Industry and the 
people working in industry ... expect 
their [political] leaders to exercise a 
proper influence on the world and 
cannot accept that their Community 
should be relegated to the margins of 
international politics"? 
European-based corporations see 
military rearmament and a common 
European military force as a means to 
secure their global interests. This 
demand is now top of the EU agenda. 
With the Common European Defence 
Policy (no flexible ambiguities here), 
the freeing of state power from 
democracy will get a familiar imperial 
touch. 


This artide is based on a chapter from 
The Green Capitalists, a report about 
large corporations and the 
environment, by the Swedish freelance 
journalist Mikael Nyberg, and on a 
speech he made at a Corporate Europe 
Observatory conference in Cordoba, 
Spain, last year. The report can be 
ordered from Friends of the 

Earth/ Sweden, Box 7048, S-402 31 
Goteborg, Sweden, e-mail: 
mjvrix@algonet.se 
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The Human Rights 
Act and Corporations. 
Or... What happened 
to mine and how did 
they get theirs? 


From this month,there will be a new Human Rights Act 
in this country. The Act is the incorporation into UK law 
of the European Convention on Human Rights. Whilst 
many liberal lawyers consider this a breakthrough,most 
radical lawyers are fearful.This fear is held because [1]no 
social, economic or cultural rights have been included in 
the Act and [2] corporations are entitled to human rights 
protection whilst people cannot claim human rights 
protection from corporations. Dan Bennett explains. 


important was that these new 
expressions of Rights protected 
‘political’ freedoms. The constitutions 
sought to restrict the state in preventing 
(and required the promotion of), for 
example, freedom of speech, 
association, movement and access to 
participation in public office. 
In 1948, the United Nations 

extended Rights twofold. The Universal 

Declaration of Human Rights made 
the right to 


What are Human Rights (very 
briefly)? 

The concept of what are Rights and who 
is entitled to their protection against 
whom has changed over time. 

Human Rights are popularly 
considered first to have arisen in the 
Magna Carta, signed by King John in 
1215. This is claimed to be the first legal 
document that sought to 
restrain the power of 
monarchs over their 
subjects. Rights were 
awarded only to property 
owning English men (ie, the 
Barons) and consisted mainly of 
restrictions on the King’s 
interference with the Barons’ land, 
produce, capital and servants. 
However, it did also protect the Baron’s 
‘civil’ rights to life, liberty and freedom 
from detention without speedy trial. 

In 1788 and 1789, the USA and 
France took this concept much 
further, drafting constitutions 
professing to guarantee the 
protection of individual people 
(citizens) from abuse of the 
state’s powers. Initially 
these rights were restricted 
by gender, religion, and 
nationality. But, what was 


Rights inalienable (ie, it was not 
possible to argue that any individual 
was not entitled to a particular Right by 
reason of their status’. 

More controversially, the 
Declaration introduced the concept of 
‘social, economic and cultural’ Rights. 
These included many workplace Rights 
to fair wages, safe and healthy 
conditions, rest and holiday and 
equality in promotion. Also included 
were Rights to a safe and healthy 
environment, equality of access to the 
benefits of scientific and technical 
progress, freedom to follow one’s own 
cultural life and need-based access to 
world food supplies. 

North Western nations (i) opposed 
these new rights and it took 20 years 
for the UN to complete its task of 
clarifying the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights. This could only be done 
through splitting Rights into two 
groups. One covenant dealt with civil 
and political Rights, similar in nature to 
the US and French constitutions. A 
second was left to deal with the 
economic, social and cultural Rights. 
The final insult was for the North 
Western nations to succeed in 
classifying social, economic and cultural 
Rights as aspirational in nature and not 
intended to be existent Rights. 


Where does the UK Human 
Rights Act fit in? 
The UK Human Rights Act brings us 
into line with the US and French 
position of 200 years ago, steering clear 
of all reference to social, economic and 
cultural Rights. The one Article of the 
European Convention of Human Rights 
which might have been interpreted as 
guaranteeing some sort of social 
equality in the application of 
Rights (Article 13) has been 
excluded from the UK Act. 


Where do 
Corporations fit in? 
In law there are only two 
entities, the State and People. 
Everything is either a part of the state 
(eg ministries, hospital trusts and 
councils) or a person or group of people 
(eg members clubs, partnerships and 
cooperatives). The whole concept of 
Rights aimed to protect people from the 
abuse of state power. Accordingly, it 
could only be used by people against 
the state. 

Corporations are treated as people 
under the law. This has two distinct and 
important effects. The Courts must 
allow a corporation, as a matter of law, 


to claim entitlement to ‘human’ Rights 
when in dispute with the state. 

Second, as a corporation is 
considered a person, a real person 
cannot object that a corporation's action 
breaches their human Rights as only the 
actions of a state (or part of it) can, by 
definition, be in breach of human 
Rights. 


How did this happen (very 
briefly)? 

In Norman times, due to their intended 
longevity, monasteries, universities and 
hospitals created practical problems if 
those entities were to continue to be 
considered as partnerships or 
cooperatives between people. If land 
must be held in the name of people, it 
might be deemed to pass to their 
relatives on their death rather than to 
the monastery or university to whom it 
really belonged. 

Accordingly, those not-for-profit 
entities were entitled to apply to the 
monarch to be made into people in their 
own right in the eyes of the law. This 
entitled a monastery to own land and 
buildings in its own name, even to sue 
or be sued in its own name. This 
process was called ‘incorporation’ and 
was expressly reserved for not-for-profit 
bodies, being later extended to schools, 
municipal councils and, by the 17th 
Century, guilds and trade associations. 

During the course of the 17th 
Century, merchant traders abused this 
concept. The East India Company, a 
not-for-profit trade association 
intended to regulate trade with the 
‘Indies’, was used by its members to 
carry out actual trade for a profit. 
Carrying out trade in the name of a 
fictional person enabled greater risks to 
be taken, greater profits to be made and 
greater capital to be accumulated. It 
allowed directors and shareholders to 
act without responsibility for debts, as 
the ‘corporation’ was the person who 
legally carried out the actions. It 
enabled corporations to buy and rule 
overseas colonies. It also enabled easy 
frauds and pyramid schemes. 

Following the collapse of the South 
Sea Company in 1720, the large 
‘colonial’ corporations were 
nationalised and speculative share 
trading was banned. From then on, the 
only profit-making entities allowed to 
be made into corporations were those 
building the canals, waterworks and 
railways or otherwise creating schemes 
specifically approved by government. 

It should be noted that corporations 
such as these (the corporations that 


built 

the Channel Tunnel, Docklands and the 
Millennium Dome are examples), are 
generally considered to be part of the 
state and subject to human rights law 
and not as people entitled to its 
protection. 

The concept of incorporation for 
general business was resurrected by 
Gladstone in 1825. By 1855 he had 
created the modern format of easy 
incorporation of businesses by 
registration. This allowed the creation 
of hundreds of thousands of fictional 
people, existing only to create profits, 
who are considered by the Courts to be 
walking, talking, living people. 


How could corporations use 
Human Rights? 

It is farcical to attribute many of the 
human Rights to corporations. The civil 
rights of freedom from torture, slavery, 
imprisonment require a physical, living 
body to be in danger in the first place. 
However, the political rights of freedom 
of thought, expression, association and 
access to justice can be, and are, used to 
defend corporate funding of political 
parties; lobbying and influence of 
governmental licensing and safety 
bodies; and use of the Court system for 
essentially political purposes such as 
putting a SLAPP (Strategic Lawsuit 
Against Public Participation) on human 
opponents. 

But, the most feared of all Rights by 
radical lawyers is the right to peaceful 
enjoyment of possessions (1st Protocol, 
Article 1) - in essence, a human 
property Right and considered a civil 
right. It is this right which is already 
used by corporations to prevent (or 
threaten) planning committees seeking 
to intervene in building and 
development plans. With cash- 
strapped local councils, the threat of 
litigation with a large corporation is 
often as decisive as a court victory. 

It is this Right to peaceful 
enjoyment of possessions that the 
Court of Appeal referred to when 
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giving Monsanto judgment 
without trial against 
campaigners who 
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i ! j} peacefully decontaminated 
its ali Skacked fields of GM crops, stating 


that the Right suggested that 
there could never be any legal 
justification for direct action 
against property. 

Anticipate use of this Right when 
any patent or invention is up for 
discussion and the government is 
considering ‘interfering’ in the 
corporation's freedom to use its 
ownership; when toxic or hazardous 
industries are proposed on corporate- 
owned land; when regulation of private 
utilities is suggested; when 
deforestation or chemical treatment of 
or experimentation on land is taking 
place. 

The absence of any social, economic 
or cultural Rights for the public as a 
counterpoint to corporate use of human 
civil and political Rights threatens 
matters further. When corporations 
bring Human Rights actions against the 
state in the courts, without the 
appropriate Rights of its own, the public 
will have no right to intervene. The first 
we will hear of these cases is likely to be 
when the court decision is publicised. 


What's it good for? 

To make the Human Rights Act work 
for people (1) social, economic and 
cultural rights must be added and (2) 
all corporations must be treated as 
creations of law and political 
pragmatism (not nature), leaving 
Human Rights - to humans. 


[1] North Western nations is different to Northern 
nations: the main champions of social, economic 
and cultural rights were the Eastern bloc states who 
saw them as the basis of their critique of capitalism 
- these states could be grouped together as North 
Eastern. 


illustrations: Anne Ward 
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Fuel facts... 


In the wake of last month's petrol price protests, the 
biggest question remains how did they happen? Why in 
six whole days, with alarm calls from the National Health 
Service and food supplies running out, were the police 
completely incapable of clearing the way for the oil 
tankers? Greg Muttitt and James Marriott pick apart 
one of the lines spun during the protest and discover the 
truth behind the oil companies"'safety' rhetoric. 


A the crisis developed, it became 
clear that the oil companies were 
holding back the tanker drivers. For 
example, on 12th September, BP 
admitted that its Grangemouth 
refinery in Scotland had not been 
blockaded. "The safety of our staff is 
paramount," the company explained". 

Paramount? To workers at the 
refinery this comment must seem like 
quite an insult. In fact, a number of 
workers are receiving trauma 
counselling, so dangerous are the 
conditions they have to work in. 

In June this year, the Health and Safety 
Executive (HSE) began investigating, 
following a serious fire, which took 50 
firemen seven hours to bring under 
control. One ofthe two on-site fire engines 
broke down on its way to the fire. 


Two days earlier, a steam line had 
burst, throwing debris into 
surrounding streets and releasing 
scalding steam. Local residents claim 
it was only because the incident 
happened late at night that no-one 
was injured or even killed". 

The fire was the seventh safety 
incident in the space of a year. 
Analysts at Credit Suisse First Boston 
and local MPs lay the blame on BP's 


slashing of its workforce at the plant? 


Furthermore, BP has refused to meet 
local people's demands to release 
reports on its safety procedures. 
Astonishingly, just ten days after 
the HSE began its investigation, 
evacuation alarms failed to go off 
when explosive gas leaked around the 
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plant. One contractor said, "The 
workmen don't have any confidence in 
the safety of this site" ™. 

In July the HSE ordered BP to 
improve its asbestos safety 
procedures. In 1998, 55 workers at the 
refinery had been exposed to asbestos 
dust for two days. In 1996, BP was 
fined £50,000 and ordered to 
contribute £100,000 to local charities 
for another serious fire. 

This atrocious safety culture is not 
unique to Grangemouth. In 1996 the 
HSE fined Texaco and Gulf - the 
operators of Milford Haven refinery - 
£200,000, plus costs of £144,000, for 
a devastating fire which injured 26 
workers. HSE commented, "The 
incident resulted from a combination 
of management, equipment and 
control systems failures. As such, it 
was avoidable"5!, Also in 1996 the 
Transport and General Workers' 
Union (TGWU) slammed the Coryton 
(BP / Mobil) and Shell Haven 
refineries in Essex for forcing 
dangerous cost-cutting in supply 
tugboats!?. 

At Shell's Stanlow refinery, an 
explosion in 1990 injured six workers. 
The same year, a flareline collapsed, 
and two millimetres of metal 
prevented the probable death of 400 
workers. The HSE later fined Shell 
£100,000 and described the accident 
as potentially the worst ever 
petrochemicals disaster in the UK. 


Tanker drivers fare little better. 
Throughout the early and mid 1990s 
the oil industry lobbied for an increase 
in the lorry weight limit, which many 
(including the government) 
considered would have been unsafe - 
as braking systems were weaker than 
they are today. And this year the HSE 
said it was dissatisfied with the 
industry's compliance with regulations 
on reducing the need for drivers to 
climb on top of their tanks (risking 
falls). 

When asked about specific threats 
to drivers' safety from the recent 
protests, oil companies generally 
failed to find any more than flying 
traffic cones. BP said it could not point 
to individual incidents but to an 
"atmosphere of intimidation". Esso 
echoed: "There has been intimidation 
of drivers.""! This is another surprising 
concern for the companies. 

In 1993, the TGWU commented on 
Shell’s plans to de-recognise unions at 
its Haven refinery: "It fits in with their 
ideological objectives. Through a 
mixture of inducements and intimidation 
they want workers to accept individual 
contracts of employment". In 1990, 
Shell admitted blacklisting employees 
who had taken part in a sit-in at Shell 
haven?! 

The oil industry de-recognised 
unions throughout its UK refinery and 
transport operations between 1991 
and 1995, affecting nearly 10,000 


workers. Esso tanker drivers went 
first, in 1991, followed by Shell’s 
tanker drivers. This de-unionisation 
may actually have contributed to the 
chronic safety problems. John Elliott, 
TGWU's Grangemouth district 
secretary, said "Staff feel that because 
there is no longer any protection, they 
are pressurised into doing things 
which they would have objections to if 
they had a union voice." "° 

Interestingly, in both the de- 
unionisation in the early ‘90$ and the 
recent holding back of drivers with 
bogus claims of safety concerns, the 
oil companies acted in concert. Of the 
former, the TGWU commented that 
the companies "collectively decided 
that they were unlikely to have a 
better economic, legislative or political 
climate in which to de-unionise the 
industry in the UK", There is а 
strong culture of co-operation (rather 
than competition) in refining. After 
all, Shell’s Stanlow refinery has a 
contract to supply BPs petrol stations 
in the northwest, just as BPs Coryton 
refinery has a contract to supply Shells 
petrol stations in the southeast. 

During the petrol price protests, 
the companies had all had experience 
of refinery blockades in France the 
previous week, so were far better 
prepared than either protesters, police 
or government. It's not difficult to 
imagine an intranet dialogue between 
Jim Armstrong, manager of BPs 
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Lavera refinery outside Marseille, 
Michel de Fabiani, head of BP France 
in Paris, Doug Ford, head of BP global 
refining & marketing in London and 
Paul Maslin, manager of BPs refinery 
at Coryton in Essex over the weekend 
of oth - 10th September. 

From the start, the companies 
knew that the political climate in 
Britain is totally different from that in 
France, and that there is no way in 
which blockades by farmers and 
truckers can bring the country to a 
halt. Yet they also knew that there was 
public pressure generally for a cut in 
fuel duty, and given the high oil price 
and an election on the horizon, 
Gordon Brown might cut the duty, and 
make up the revenue from production 
taxes in the North Sea. АП seven 
refining companies - BP, Shell, Esso, 
Texaco, TotalFinaElf, Conoco and 
Phillips - have major assets in the 
North Sea. 

The North Sea has one of the most 
generous tax regimes in the world, 
with companies paying no royalties or 
tax (other than corporation tax) on all 
fields developed since 1993. Indeed, in 
both 1997 and 1998, the UK was voted 
by oil companies as their favourite 
place to invest, in Robertson's annual 
International New Ventures Survey. In 
1997 Gordon Brown realised how well 
the offshore industry was doing, and 
considered introducing some level of 
taxation, prompting an enormous 
lobbying campaign by the industry. In 
1998 Gordon Brown decided that the 
North Sea oil industry could not 
sustain a tax hike while the oil price 
was so low. But now the price has 
quadrupled to over $30 a barrel. 

The real reason the oil companies 
cut off Britain’s fuel supply had 
nothing to do with its workers. It was 
a threat, a warning to the government 
to stay off the North Sea. The 
companies came close to bringing 
down the government, and if it makes 
the wrong tax moves, they'll go the 
whole way. 
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being kept under wraps. Phosmet also 
contains thalimide!*, the chemical base 
of thalidomide, a drug which caused 
severe birth defects in the 1960s. 
Unconvinced by the accepted cause of 
Transmissible Spongiform 
Encephalopathy (TSEs - the kind of 
brain disease that includes BSE and 
CJD), Purdey set about studying the 
epidemiology of these diseases and how 
their clustering reflected OP usage. 


He found Britain, the only country 
enforcing phosmet use, to have the 
highest rate of TSEs. Ireland had some 
BSE, but OP use was voluntary, and 
given at a lower dose (6mg/kg annually, 
compared to Britain's twice yearly 
20mg/kg - British phosmet is also 
produced at a higher initial 
concentrate). Brittany began to develop 


Organophosphate Madness? 


When a cluster of new variant (nv) CJD victims were 
discovered in and around the Leicestershire village of 
Queniborough in June, fingers began to point at local 
butchers and school meal caterers. The government line 
has always been that Mad Cow Disease came about by 
feeding scrapie infected meat and bone meal to cows. 
However there is a different theory. One that the 
authorities and the pesticide producers have gone to 
great lengths to silence. Si Mitchell unveils the other 
elements at work in the Leicestershire countryside. 


ince 1982 British farmers have been 

forced by law to treat their cows for 
warble fly with a pour-on systemic 
organophosphate called phosmet' - 
originally formulated as a weapon by 
Nazi chemists during World War II. 
The money men were soon to realise its 
profit potential and after the war it was 
exclusively marketed as an agricultural 
pesticide by ICI, and later their 
renamed subdivision Zeneca". 
One farmer, Mark Purdey, refused to 
treat his Somerset herd with the 
nervous system-attacking toxin after 
observing how his own organically 
reared cows never developed BSE, but 
phosmet-treated cattle brought onto the 
farm did. In 1984 the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food (MAFF) 
took him to the High Court, but a 
judicial review found in his favour, 
ruling that the government couldn't 
enforce treatment as it was neither a 
vaccine or serum." 
"Before 1982 farmers could treat 


warbles with an organic ground-up root 
compound called derris. This was 
outlawed, so they could sell more 
organophosphates," said Purdey. "You 
can pick warbles out by hand, they 
don't really harm the cows, just make 
skin holes which the leather industry 
don't like." 

Organophosphates (OPs), used to 
treat headlice in school children, have 
been identified as one potential cause of 
Gulf War Syndrome! (Purdey managed 
to allieviate symptoms in a BSE infected 
cow by injecting oxime, an antidote to 
pesticide poisoning. The cure was never 
completed as MAFF turned up and 
destroyed the cow). For years schools 
advised parents to treat lice with 
malthion (an OP similar to phosmet) - 
since the Queniborough Mad Cow 
Disease cluster's exposure, the local 
authority have been questioning 
parents. However whether lice 
treatment appears on their question - 
naire is not known - the document is 


BSE following an enforced phosmet 
trial, after which the disease began to 
appear across France, reflecting the 
spread of OP use too. Purdey also found 
nvCJD in people to be clustered in the 
Weald Valley in Kent, where hop and 
top fruit growth attract a hundred-fold 
levels of systemic OP spraying". 
Similarly meat and bone meal feed is 
peddled all over the world, including 
the Middle East where there hasn't 
been a single case of Mad Cow Disease, 
and US scientists have been force- 
feeding scrapie-infected gunk to cows 
for years without managing to give 
them BSE. 

Agitated by Purdey's discoveries, the 
pesticide industry hit back. The 
dubiously named National Office of 
Animal Health (NOAH), a lobby group 
representing the UK animal medicine 
industry (whose membership reads like 
a White House dinner party invite list?! 
- includes Bayer, Monsanto, Novartis, 
Pfizer, Roche, Schering-Plough, 
Intervet) published documents 
discrediting Purdey’s work". 

In a briefing paper to Lord Philips’ BSE 
inquiry"? - who were due to publish a 
year ago, but are still taking statements 
- NOAH said Purdey's facts "do not add 
up". They said: "Many independent 
experts [have said] a relationship 
between OPs and BSE does not exist." 
To back it up NOAH claimed that 
warble treatment took place in Jersey 
but not Guernsey, yet there was five 
times the BSE in Guernsey than Jersey. 
They wrote to science editors explaining 


that phosmet was licensed in New 
Zealand and Australia, yet no cases of 
BSE had occurred there. Purdey 
dismisses their argument: "They twist 
the facts - phosmet was used in 
Guernsey, but as a lice treatment. And 
the stuff used in Australia and New 
Zealand was non-systemic (ie it doesn't 
penetrate the skin and subsequently 
every organ) as it was dissolved in 
water, not oil as in Britain." 

NOAH'Ss independent expert, Dr 
David Ray, turned out to be receiving 
funding from Zeneca for his Medical 
Research Council toxicology unit™. 

"I don't think this affected my 
judgement," says Ray. "You may not 
believe it, but I didn’t realise Zeneca 
produced phosmet at the time." 

Ray chose not to test with phosmet, but 
with another organophosphate, DFP. 
He also used synthetic brain proteins, 
which Purdey believes would have 
reacted differently to their natural 
counterparts. 

In January Ray was appointed to 
the Veterinary Products Committee 
(VPC), a quango of academics and 
farmers, whose job is to scrutinise the 
safety of animal medicines before 
licences are issued (and review existing- 
licences, like phosmet’s). 

Ray said that the interests he has with 
pesticide producers will not affect his 
judgement on the VPC. He admitted 
that Astra (now merged with Zeneca) 
still fund a research post in his unit, as 
does the pharmaceutical company 
Bayer. Neither of these corporate links 
are listed in Ray’s declared interests. "=! 
"There are two ways to get bad 
pesticides off the market: ban them, or 
get the companies to develop better 
pesticides," he says. 

Food Safety Minister Baroness 
Hayman, reportedly told the committee 
that she recognised the need for 
‘experts’ with links to industry. Less 
than a quarter of VPC members have no 
declared financial interest in the 
pharmaceutical industry. Professor Karl 
Linklater, for example, holds 
commercial consultancies with 
pharmaceutical producers including 
Intervet, Novartis, Roche and Shering- 
Plough"! (when approached about their 
funding sources, the Scottish 
Agricultural College - of whom 
Linklater is Principal and Chief 
Executive - refused to co-operate, citing 
‘commercial confidentiality’). Pfizer has 
two consultants on the committee as 
does Grampian Pharmaceuticals. 

Hoechst, SmithKline Beecham, the 
Wellcome Trust and Merck, are all 
represented in the declarations of 


interests of VPC members. A similar 
picture is painted by the declarations of 
the Spongiform Encephalopathy 
Advisory Committee (SEAC), which 
advise the government on CJD and 
BSE, and the other committees set up 
under the Medicines Act to ensure 
pharmaceutical safety. 

According to Richard Young of the 
Soil Association, the Thatcher 
government's withdrawal of state 
funding for research into medicines 
that were nearing a marketable state 
left only industry-funded research, or 
no research at all: "There are very few 
academics who aren't in some way 
beholden to industry," he says. During 
the 1980's, when the academic/industry 
grip was weaker, a VPC sub-committee 
attempted to scrutinise the merit of 
antibiotic livestock feed additives. 
When hindered by the VPC, the 
committee's chair James Howie wrote 
to the then MAFF Minister, Peter 
Walker, who immediately disbanded 
the committee. 

In March 1996 - one week before 
the UK government admitted to a link 
between BSE and nvCJD - Zeneca ‘sold’ 
the phosmet (trade name Imidan) 
patent to a previously unheard of PO 
Box company in the Arizona desert 
called Gowan". As Ray says: "Zeneca 
are not keen to be sued." 

In her submission to the BSE 
inquiry, dairy farmer Joanna Wheatley 
says: "The initial epidemiological study 
carried out in 1988 that identified meat 
and bonemeal as the cause of BSE was 
flawed. It recorded 68 per cent of farms 
affected by the disease had not used 
chemicals or weed killers. This could 
not possibly be the case." Wheatley 
points out that OP treatment was 
enforced on all farms and organic 
farming was rare and viewed with 
suspicion by the majority of farmers in 
the 1980s. 

Taking his research overseas Purdey 
discovered clusters of CJD downwind of 
large ferromanganese and glass 
factories in Slovakia; around a missile 
production plant in Tucson; and around 
the scene of the Seveso disaster in 
Milan - where a pesticide factory 
exploded in 1976. Similar scrapie 
clusters appeared in sheep in certain 
volcanic areas of Iceland. Soil, water 
and plant samples in all these areas 
showed high levels of manganese and 
low levels of copper. 

Intrigued by Purdey's findings, a 
Cambridge university chemist, Dr David 
Brown, carried out tests which found 
that not only could manganese replace 
copper in the brain proteins, but it 


transformed them into the protease 
resistant isoforms that are found in TSE 
diseased brains"*!, Purdey reckons that 
phosmet prevents the brain proteins 
bonding with the copper, which is 
subsequently replaced by manganese - 
readily available to cows in high dose 
mineral licks. The CJD and BSE 
symptoms also mirror ‘manganese 
madness’, an irreversible fatal neuro- 
psychiatric degenerative syndrome that 
plagued manganese miners in the first 
half of the last century". 

Queniborough has an agricultural 
college and experimental farm 
nearby". It is situated on an outfold of 
pre-cambrian manganese-heavy rock 
that is being quarried locally, and a 
chemical distribution company, 
Omnichem, is based in the area. None 
of these activities have been mentioned 
in reports. 

"If phosmet is proven to have 
caused BSE, the worldwide use of 
organophosphates could be put into 
jeopardy, costing the chemical industry 
billions. The government know more 
than they're letting on. They've stuck to 
the scrapie theory to placate people and 
give the impression they've got it under 
control," says Purdey. 

Whether Purdey is a genius or a 
paranoiac, MAFF's continued 
reluctance to explore the OP link to BSE 
is significant. According to a 
spokesman: "Anyone with a suitable 
proposal [concerning the cause of BSE] 
can approach MAFF for funding." 
However Brown could not continue his 
research as he couldn't get more 
funding, and another chemist, Steven 
Whatley, had to stop similar tests a year 
ago for the same reasons. 

Richard Young, of the Soil 
Association, says: "If it could be 
established that BSE was caused by OPs 
it would be a major liability issue for 
both the government and 
manufacturers." 

More sinister is the attention that 
Purdey, and those who have taken up his 
theory, have received. Purdey's house was 
mysteriously burnt down and a 
structurally sound barn collapsed onto 
the caravan that housed his science 
library. He's been shot at'* (another anti 
OP campaigner's husband had his fingers 
broken), and following the publication of 
an Independent newspaper article in 
1993, he awoke to find his telephone lines 
cut - preventing him receiving follow-up 
media calls. He says strangers with in- 
depth knowledge of his movements 
appear on his farm freaking out his wife, 
and when he travels to talk about his 
theory he is constantly tailed. 


The solicitor who defended his High 
Court action died when his car went 
inexplicably out of control. Purdey's vet 
(who said Purdey's theory should be 
taken seriously) was killed in what the 
local paper described as: ‘Mystery Vet 
Death Riddle' when his car was 
"magnetised" into the front of an 
oncoming lorry on a clear straight road. 


"I'm easier to marginalise as a crank," 
said Purdey, "but these people were 
professionals." 

Anyone familiar with the start of the 
anti-nuclear movement, may recall the 
discrediting of Alice Stewart who 
discovered the link between radiation 
and cancer. Scientists who aligned 
themselves with her had their cars 
rammed off the road.? In 1978 four 
children belonging to anti-herbicide 
activist Carol Van Strum were killed in 
a house fire in Five Rivers, USA. In 
1993, also in America, a couple who 
filed a suit against Merck - claiming 
contamination from their plant had 
caused the death of their unborn baby - 
had their house broken into eleven 
times and a doctor who was helping 
them had his dog's throat cut.”° 

Officials from MAFF met with 
Purdey in the spring, to ‘help’ him apply 


for funding to further his research, 
though a promised meeting with the 
Food Safety Minister never 
materialised. 

The MRC's David Ray says he is 
interested in identifying OP toxicity and 
that all new scientific theories should be 
tested. Except for Purdey's which is 
"implausible". "I'm not the only 
scientist around," says Ray. Though, of 
course, uncovering their own complicity 
in a killer disease is not the sort of 
research that chemical companies flock 
to fund. In February of this year the US 
Environmental Protection Agency 
began reassessing phosmet as a health 
hazard to farm workers. Sources within 
MAFF say they are about to take the 
possibility of linking OPs and BSE 
seriously - but whether they wish to 
take the issue up in order to discredit it, 
remains to be seen. 


Mark Purdey is funding his research 
(testing /labs/travel to cluster sites) 
himself (no corporate backing on his 
side of the fence) - any donations to his 
research fund will help him carry on. 
Send to: Mark Purdey Research Fund, 
High Barn Farm, Elworthy, Nr 
Taunton, Somerset TA4 3PX 
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ARMCHAIR ANARCHIST 


The practical death of corporate rule... an end to elitist high 
earners thinking they can set themselves above ordinary 
people... an end to centralised power bases that attract 
megalomaniac politicians... a reawakening of genuine 
democracy - Paul Fitzgerald, the Armchair Anarchist, starts 
scrutinising some political ideas and suggests practical, 
workable alternatives to corporate rule capitalism. 


Is the following statement acceptable or 
unacceptable? "We should decide what 
kind of change we're demanding, and 
then adopt whatever political model 
seems the most likely to deliver that 
change, even if that model endorses a 
competitive free market economy." 
Here is a brief attempt at such a model. 
While looking through it, watch your 
ideological knee very carefully... did it 
jerk in an uncontrollable reflex, or was 
that a genuine flaw that needed a good 
kicking? If so, what in the following 
proposal for a democratised free 
market makes it not the kind of society 


we would want? (Apart from the fact 
that it's just not radical enough, 
dammit!?) 

First, let's reclaim the idea of 
democracy from the lifeless front for 
corporate rule that it's become, and 
was always intended to be for the 
feudal capitalists that 'granted' it to the 
restless majority to deflect a revolution. 
Real democracy would demand 
democratic control of the workplace, 
with the workforce having the power to 
sack their management. If someone 
wants to manage, they have to seek 
election from the co-operative that 


controls that company. Once they're 
elected, their employers would then let 
them manage for X amount of time, 
just like Thatcher & Co always 
articulated. (Watch that knee now, 
watch it closely... are you saying the 
only way to oppose the current system 
is to rigidly insist that absolutely none 
of their ideas can ever have any validity 
whatsoever?) If, during that period, the 
elected management decide (owing to 
stress related emotional illness) that 
the entire company budget should be 
spent not on producing yet more wind 
turbines, but on a lavish orgy, then an 


emergency general meeting would be 
held, and they'd be dismissed / re- 
elected with a landslide majority. When 
Isay management, we're talking a 
group of individuals, with sub-units 
organizing their own departments. The 
real beauty of this would be seeing that 
those who most oppose it are the same 
capitalist voices who constantly 
reminded us that the Soviet Union was 
a very bad thing, because it wasn't 
democratic enough. Watching them 
trying to explain why more democracy 
is also a very bad thing when applied to 
something over which they want 
exclusive control will create hours of 
free entertainment for us all. 

Secondly, let's make the crucial 
distinction between the free market and 
capitalism. Capitalism means the 
accumulation and control of investment 
by a wealthy elite. The free market is a 
system in which those with something 
to sell compete with each other in a 
marketplace (an activity that has real 
positive aspects to it, ie efficiency, 
avoiding traditional communism, 
people enjoying the benefits of their 
labour...). The problem is to prevent 
one becoming the other. A solution 
would be to democratise the investment 
of capital. You can't manufacture a train 
or start an organic farming co-op 
without people lending you money to 
do it. But instead of a small elite 
controlling the entire economy, let's 
have a genuine shareholder democracy, 
with every adult controlling the same 
number of allocated shares. If someone 
doesn't want to use them, then they can 
opt out, and let their local democratic 
unit administer them. At last! The 
workers actually controlling the means 
of production! 

But... there would also need to be a 
limit to company size, or we're back to 
square one, with a few (democratically 
controlled) multinationals wielding 
disproportionate control. An upper 
limit of one or two thousand, perhaps? 
A company producing something as 
complicated as computers or bicycles 
can work in a legally binding 
confederation of co-ops, without the 
possibility of this growing above the 
maximum size. There could still be a 
pay scale for those who couldn't 
possibly undertake more responsibility 
or productivity without one: they can 
move up the scale from the legally 
binding minimum wage, until they hit 
the legally binding maximum wage. But 
after that, they're up the creek, as far as 
insisting that their contribution is 
worth X thousand times more than 


everyone else's. The idea of locking the 
highest wage in a fixed ratio to the 
lowest wage has always been a nice 
touch. The pay scales within that 
company can then go up and down 
according to its market performance. 
For anyone not working, there would be 
a non-humiliating minimum income, 
paid for through taxes. Whatever this 
amount is, the minimum wage for 
someone who does work should be 
more than this, as an incentive. Anyone 
doing carework at home will 
automatically get the minimum wage. 

No single one of these ideas will 
change the world without all the others 
in place as well, so here's the big one... 
this legislation has to be global. The 
same minimum wage across the world, 
based on the actual amount of labour 
you perform, and not on the value of 
your national currency, ie if you pick 
435 apples in Ghana or 435 apples in 
Spain, you get paid enough to buy 3 
thingys, wherever you live or whatever 
the ‘value’ of your local currency might 
be. While we're at it, forget the local 
currency... let's have a single global 
currency, even if it's just to annoy 
middle class two-faced hippy 
‘travellers’ who want a cheap holiday in 
Thailand by exchanging currencies and 
exerting an artificial economic lever 
over their fellow human beings... Sorry, 
that was a bit extreme. Not a single 
global currency, but different 
traditional currencies, but none the less 
with a fixed and equal value in relation 
to each other. Plus- a radicalised 
version of the UN or a Global 
Environmental Court (democratically 
elected by democratically elected 
national representatives) that monitors 
CO2 (etc) levels, and makes periodical 
rulings on the maximum emissions per 
person. Enforcing these ruling will 
ensure a pretty lively world, at any rate. 
And... if we can still have economic 
growth within this system, ie if more 
goods can be produced and exchanged 
within environmental limits, then why 
not? As long as there’s sustainable 
economic justice and quality of life, why 
not? Puritanism? 

Most decision making would need 
to be made on a meaningful scale, one 
that doesn’t exceed the UK model of an 
MP’s constituency? The legal system 
would be restructured to take crime 
against the person more seriously than 
crime against property... A renewed 
emphasis would be placed on 
progressive education and social work, 
to break the chain of brutalisation that 
turns kids into brutalising citizens and 


parents. We're always going to inherit 
social and psychological casualties from 
the previous 'administration', so we'll 
have to have some form of stopgap 
remedies, until enough generations 
have passed for the social poisons to 
dissolve out of the system. АП pretty 
standard Guardian reader stuff... 

So... is this (brief!) proposal 
ideologically unacceptable simply 
because it doesn't rule out economic 
growth or management or shareholding 
or taxes? What would it not achieve in 
terms of environmental sustainability 
or social justice that is desirable, and 
why? And if it isn't radical enough, 
surely it would be a realistic and 
practical step in the right direction... 
one that people could relate to more 
than the huge mental leap we're asking 
them to make when we propose a 
society without any constitutional or 
economic structures at all. Why not 
demand the minimum number of 
changes needed to get us where we 
want to be, rather than the maximum? 

If we don't construct down to earth 
models of how things could be, then 
why should people take us seriously 
when we protest under a set of vague 
'anti-capitalist' slogans? If it isn't our 
responsibility to scrutinise our own 
political ideas and start developing 
realistic alternatives to corporate rule 
capitalism, then whose responsibility is 
it? Is practical change the real objective, 
or protecting ideological sacred cows by 
refusing to compromise a set of purist 
ideals? Should we just protest, or 
should we start saying we want this 
instead, and get our hands dirty in 
realpolitik? Or is the prospect of trying 
to create and promote a new, hopeful, 
workable alternative unpalatable 
because it would actually be much 
harder work than simply protesting 
itself? 


Comments and constructive abuse are 
more than welcome to 
polyp@redbricks.org.uk 


For an opinion piece on the 
rehabilitation of anti-capitalism as the 
centrepiece of a vibrant, hopeful 
movement see Tf capitalism is pants, 
what are you wearing under your 
trousers?' by Robbie Madden in CW 
issue 10, on the web at 

http:// www.corporatewatch.org/ mag 
azine/issue10/ cw10f1.html 


The OECD's Crocodile Tears 


| f the WTO, IMF and World Bank are the body of globalisation's 
dark side, the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) is its head." 

Although not such a post-Seattle household name as the 
others, the OECD is the source of the ideology which drives 
them. It is the crude, lumbering think-tank of the most wealthy 
nations, bulldozing over human dignity without pause for 
thought. Its tracks, crushed into the barren dereliction left 
behind, spell ‘global free market: A FlyingFish report. 


Ideology - the nature of the beast 
"Building a great reputation is not 
about words and fancy value statements 
communicated via glossy brochures 
which languish on coffee tables in 
reception lounges and in the 
department of corporate affairs. 
Reputation with stakeholders is gained 
by the systematic application of values 
into normal everyday operations.” Glen 
Peters, PricewaterhouseCoopers."! 
Premised on the economic 
repudiation of Communism, the OECD 
was central to the West’s defences 
against the threat of an inhuman 


political and economic dogma. Yet in 
being so, the OECD merely helped to 
establish its own brutal ideology in the 
rejection of another and, tragically, 
created the conditions for conflict 
precisely in its simplistic attempts to 
maintain ‘stability’. 

The danger of ideology, be it 
communist, capitalist or whatever, is 
that the theoretical means to achieve 
the end of a better society tend to 
become pursued as ends in themselves. 
If, for example, it has been decided that 
collectivism and state ownership are the 
best way to run things, these principles 
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can end up being imposed in blind 
faith, regardless of whether they 
actually achieve their aim. Subsequent 
failures in-this-way to raise everyone's 
quality of life are then explained away 
either as failures properly to implement 
the theory or as a necessary short-term 
sacrifice for longer-term gains. Thus, 
the ideology - protected in this bubble 
of dogma - comes to be imposed and 
justified ever more desperately in equal 
measure to its increasingly evident 
shortcomings. 

Similarly, we find ourselves now in 
the topsy-turvy world of capitalist 
ideology as the OECD issues its updated 
guidelines on best practice governing 
the operations of transnational 
corporations (TNCs) in a global ‘free’ 
market.*! This non-legally binding, 
voluntary code of conduct is apparently 
intended to help ensure that global 
capitalism will, in fact, achieve the end 
of improving the quality of life for all. 
But as a non-enforceable ‘gentlemen’s 
agreement, it is utterly useless - as 
already demonstrated in the period 
since its adoption in 1976. And what a 
grotesque faith in the virtues of free 
market theory, that guidelines which 
exhort corporations to respect human 
rights and the environment directly are 
conferred an inferior status relative to 
the legally enforceable rules of the so- 
called ‘deregulated’ free market which 
are assumed indirectly to benefit all. A 
classic ideologically-inspired confusion 
between ends and means thus lies at the 
heart of the modern world order, the 
heart of humanity relegated to the 
status of a vestigial appendix. 

We need to know the nature of the 
beast. Even before the end of World 
War II, in July 1944, the UN Monetary 
and Financial Conference in Bretton 
Woods, US, founded the economic 
power structures which dominate to 
this day: the IMF, the World Bank and 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade - now mutated into the 
World Trade Organisation). The 
destruction of Europe had moved the 
US into position as the Western 
superpower, and these Bretton Woods 
institutions took it upon themselves to 
rebuild the post-war global economy in 
the ideological image of the American 
gold-rush. Part of the justification for 
this was the theory that the economic 
depression of the 1930s had contributed 


to the outbreak of war. However, 
perhaps what ought to be considered 
today is whether it was more the 
punitive and humiliating post-World 
War I Treaty of Versailles which 
provoked a nationalist backlash in 
Germany. It is arguable that similar 
modern day humiliations suffered by 
the poorest nations at the hands of the 
Bretton Woods institutions are creating 
those same conditions. 

Fearful of leftist and Russian 
political and economic influence over 
Western Europe after World War II, the 
US stepped in with a massive European 
aid program, the Marshall Plan. This 
was administered on only roughly free 
market principles by the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation 
(founded in 1948) which, renamed the 
OECD, became the world's most 
influential economic think-tank, 
extending its dictates globally after 
NATO took over the European strategic 
baton from the Marshall Plan. This 
economic cartel has always been 
dominated by US financial and political 
might: a country's voting power at the 
IMF and World Bank depends on its 
wealth, and the OECD is composed only 
of the world's rich nations." Poorer 
nations (or their often corrupt 
governments rather than their 
populations) have been offered loans 
conditional on adopting harsh 
economic and social reforms according 
to free market ideology (which hurt 
their populations rather than their 
governments)." No matter democracy 
or quality of life! 

The developing nations understood 
that while the US and Europe had 
grown economically with the help of 
subsidies and other economic 
protections, they were being expected to 
fend for themselves in a free market 
already dominated by the northern 
powers. They organised themselves, as 
the Group of 77, to reclaim a voice in 
the proceedings, but with minimal 
success.*! Although they prompted the 
formation, in 1964, of the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), set up to study and 
facilitate the conditions for fair 
development, they failed to secure a UN 
code of conduct for TNCs. This code 
was scuppered mainly by disagreements 
over the right of a country to 
nationalise its own natural resources: 
securing exploitation of these was 
central to the developed world's power, 
the British- and American-initiated 
1953 coup against Iran over oil 
expropriation being a prime example. "° 


Essentially, the wealthy nations wanted 
to secure a world of trade and 
investment where territorial ownership 
of resources meant nothing. For those 
with the means, it would be a free-for- 
all, the imperative was to conjure up 
international rules which protected the 
foreign investments of the developed 
world's corporations: open access to oil, 
minerals, land and cheap labour for 
those who already had the power to 
exploit them. 


‘Competition’ became the mantra, 
an ideology which neatly dispensed 
with the realities of an unlevel playing- 
field. So, when in 1976 the OECD came 
up with a code of conduct for TNCs, it 
pulled off a public relations coup by 
being seen to be fair while knowing full 
well that equal terms for the strong and 
the weak could only help the former.'" 
And, as a merely voluntary code, it had 
no practical ethical impact anyway. 

Instead, for example, in 1984 
around 13,000 people died in Bhopal, 
India, after an explosion at a Union 
Carbide chemicals plant run on low 
safety standards which would not have 
been possible back home in the US. The 
lack of international regulation allowed 
Union Carbide to get away with a paltry 
payment of compensation to the victims 
which amounted to only a minor dent 
in its profits and left the company 
directors as yet happily unaccountable." 
Corporate rights had been enshrined in 
law; human rights had not. The 
situation remains the same today - as 
UNCTAD puts it, "The business 
community's aversion to binding 
international legal standards governing 
corporate operations contrasts with its 
strong advocacy of international law 
commitments applied to the obligations 
of governments towards foreign 
investors."? The corporations want 
rights without responsibilities. 

The bottom line is this: The OECD's 
guidelines, as non-enforceable, are the 
OECD’s self-indictment. They are a 
statement of basic human values which 
they do not wish to see enshrined in 
law. The OECD's Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment (MAI) 
collapsed precisely due to this lack of 
responsibilities to balance the rights 
which the MAI would have granted to 
big business."? 


Hidden agendas and public 
relations - the wolf in sheep's 
clothing 

"Many multinational enterprises have 
demonstrated that respect for high 
standards of business conduct can 
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enhance growth. Today's competitive 
forces are intense and multinational 
enterprises face a variety of legal, social 
and regulatory settings. In this context, 
some enterprises may be tempted to 
neglect appropriate standards and 
principles of conduct in an attempt to 
gain undue competitive advantage. 
Such practices by the few may call into 
question the reputation of the many 
and may give rise to public concerns."™! 
"[The OECD] has responded to the need 
for a thorough consideration of the 
Guidelines so as to ensure their 
continued relevance and effectiveness 
in the rapidly changing global economy. 
New issues have gained prominence 
since the Guidelines were first issued in 
1976 and the international consensus 
on appropriate business conduct is 
evolving rapidly... Public concerns 
about the impact of deepening 
globalisation on home and host 
societies meant that the most recent 
Review was conducted in a context of 
growing interest and visibility." "5 

Perhaps you already smell a whiff of 
style over substance? "Public concerns" 
over the destructive power of TNCs, ог 
"difficulties to which their various 
operations may give rise" are the closest 
the Guidelines come to admitting that 
the corporations' competitive urges will 
lead them to cut corners over human 
rights, health and safety and the like. 
No hint of a genuine acknowledgement 
of the real suffering caused by the 
rampant ‘free’ market but, instead, 
simply the typical air-brushing of the 
corporate public image. (Compare the 
revisionist historians of the Nazi 
Holocaust). 

The Guidelines are written from the 
point of view that human rights and 
environmental issues need to be 
addressed to the extent that they can 
impact on corporate reputation and 
therefore, ultimately, on profits. The 
Guidelines are more like an advice 
document to PR departments rather 
than a warning to company directors. 
Euphemisms abound - "a variety of 
legal, social and regulatory settings," for 
example. One way of describing 
Premier Oil's complicity in human 
rights abuses in Burma, I suppose, or 
BP's complicity in Colombia, or Balfour 
Beatty's in Turkish Kurdistan."9 "Such 
practices" may contribute to crimes 
against humanity but let's not quite 
admit this. Anyhow, more importantly 
they may damage corporate 
"reputation" and "give rise to public 
concerns." Not, of course, that "such 
practices" might be wrong, but that 


share prices might take a knock: 
products might be boycotted leading 
to further bad press, and there may 
even be some annoying 
demonstrations which prevent me 
from getting to a conference meeting 
on time. Now that's what I call an 
abuse of human rights! 

The revised Guidelines churn out 
the usual platitudes about welfare, 
stakeholders, environmental 
protection, whistleblowing, bribery, 
transparency, child labour, forced 
labour and general workers' and 
human rights. And platitudes they are: 
when one arrives at the Guidelines' 
core quality - that of being non-legally 
binding and voluntary - you don't 
know whether to laugh or cry: 

"Some believe that, because the 
Guidelines are not binding, they 
cannot have as much of an impact on 
business conduct as binding laws. 
However, observance of appropriate 
behavioural norms in most societies is 
not due exclusively or even mainly to 
formal law enforcement - that is, to 
the detection and punishment of 
illegal behaviour. Rather much of it 
occurs because the people adhere 
voluntarily to norms out of cultural 
tradition or a sense of personal 
conviction or due to the influence of 
family, co-workers, friends and 
acquaintances... Here, the emphasis is 
not on judging firms but on promoting 
a real process of improvement in 
business conduct." 

The mendacity and hypocrisy of 
this is breath-taking. Remember, 
we're in a world where corporations 
are becoming more powerful than 
states, and we're talking about how we 
tackle the real - and potential - 
corporate abuse of human rights. It 
doesn't have to be the case that all 
businesses commit such crimes, only 
that some of them do - and that is bad 
enough. Is the OECD, on this line of 
reasoning, telling us that we should 
not have legal constraints over any 
group with an unsavoury record which 
tells us they're "promoting a real 
process of improvement" in 
themselves? Or that we should only 
have laws governing commercial 
matters? According the OECD's 
accounts, the loss of £13,000 is more 
serious than the death of 13,000 
people. Shouldn't the OECD simply be 
honest and tell us, instead, that ethics 
isn't within its remit? 

Back down to earth. The problem 
is at least two-sided: firstly, the 
corporate malevolence and secondly, 


the scene of the crime. The scene is 
where the local legal and political 
institutions are not up to the job of 
protecting social justice. No country is 
perfect in this regard, but some are 
much worse than others, and it is 
where people and resources are least 
protected that big business bullies 
stand to gain the most. 

The World Wide Fund for Nature 
(WWE) submitted to the OECD а 
thorough and rigorous case study of 
P&O's proposed port in Dahanu, 
India, demonstrating quite clearly the 
utter ineffectiveness of non-legally 
enforceable guidelines." When WWF 
brought to the attention of P&O and 
our government the many violations 
of the Guidelines by P&O in its 
dealings over Dahanu, they were 
basically ignored: 

"е DTT's overall response has 
been extremely disappointing and 
brings into question the effectiveness 
of the Guidelines in promoting 
corporate behaviour in line with the 
principles to which the DTI claims to 
be committed. The DTI has repeatedly 
maintained that there has been no 
obvious breach of the Guidelines by 
P&O. Furthermore, whilst the DTI has 
been reluctant to accept or examine 
the specific issues raised by WWF and 
others, they have been swift to accept 
P&O's statements at face value." "” 

Neither our government nor the 
OECD - both corporate mouthpieces - 
will listen. In its ongoing review of 
company law, New Labour has already 
ruled out introducing any meaningful 
checks on the sacrosanct drive for 
profits, company directors' primary 
legal duty, exactly paralleling the 
OECD's non-ethical approach to 
business law.” 

There are some glimmers of 
consolation. In Britain, the traditional 
lack of corporate accountability for the 
deaths of employees and 'consumers' 
may be somewhat remedied by 
government plans to toughen the law 
on corporate manslaughter.” 
National courts are beginning to take 
up cases against corporations based 
within their jurisdiction even though 
the alleged crimes occurred abroad. *?! 
But until international trade law 
incorporates human and 
environmental protections at its core, 
or until international human rights 
and environmental law are updated 
and strengthened to cover any large 
organisation as well as the state, then 
the protests will continue... 
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Lights, Camera, Action - The 
Man With The Golden Gene. 


Nelson David dusts off the Bond legend 


Why is it that stories of genetic 
modification have become the 
domain of the environmental 
correspondents, yet the scariest 
thing is surely the economics? This 
reeks of what Noam Chomsky called 
"Necessary Illusions" — the strict diet 
of information fed by the ‘free press: 
While the Daily Mail find its 
inspiration for GM bogey stories in 
Dr Frankenstein,it seems obvious to 
me that the fictional character they 
should be turning to is James Bond. 
Think about it. Since the Cold War 
thaw, Bond producers have been 
struggling to find credible villains to 
tax their hero’s skills. They tried a 
media baron but it didn't really work. 
Then in the last one they went back 
to that old stand-by, the funny 
foreigner with vague Middle 


East/Commie connections. Please. 
The struggle however is over. | 
think | may have created the 
ultimate Bond villain. Working title - 
‘The Man with the Golden Gene: A 
group of faceless corporate 
executives, headed up by a shady Mr 
Big, hatch an evil plan to take over 
farming throughout the world. Оп 
the big map in their HQ (there has to 
be a big map obviously) we discover 
that they are well on the way to 
World Domination. They've got 
American and Canadian prairies. 
They've got the cotton fields of 
India. They've got the salmon farms 
and potato crops of Britain. Slowly 
but surely this small ruthless band 
are taking control of the whole 
world's supply of clothing and food. 
In other words...they are just minutes 


away from Ultimate Power. Unless of 
course Bond can get into their 
bunker and blow the shit out of 
them. 

Q has sadly gone and Bond now 
has a new gadget boffin.In my 
script, instead of giving 007 a mobile 
phone that turns into a speedboat, 
he'll be handing him the complete 
works of Chomsky instead. 
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Can't we just talk it out... 


NGOs engaging with business 


Simon Heap, INTRAC (Oxford), 2000, 
ISBN 1-897-74853-1 


Corporate / NGO dialogue really is the 
‘in thing’ at the moment. In Britain at 
least, almost all of the mainstream 
NGOs are involved in some form of co- 
operative relationship with business. 

Does this represent a consolidation 
of corporate power through the co- 
optation of its opponents? Or is it the 
birth of a new 21st-century conception 
of responsible business? Or simply one 
useful tactic in the NGO armoury? 
Whatever your view, if you’re involved 
in corporate campaigning, the trend 
can’t be ignored. 

Heap’s book is one of the most 
important contributions to this debate. 
With an empirical, and relatively 
balanced, case-study approach, it may 
find some common ground between the 
NGOs who do, and those who don’t, 
dialogue. 

Case studies include WWF's 
partnership with Unilever to develop the 


Marine Stewardship Council, the Better 
Banana Project for endorsing Chiquita’s 
Latin America plantations, Living Earth 
Foundation’s management of Shell’s 
community development in the Niger 
Delta, the Ethical Trading Initiative, and 
the Forest Stewardship Council. The 
book also presents a mapping of where 
most mainstream British NGOs stand 
on dialogue. 

One persistent problem the book 
identifies, in several cases of 
partnerships with Northern NGOs, is 
that the companies tend to be motivated 
by improving their reputation in 
Northern countries, and these 
perspectives often override Southern 
interests. For example, in the Chiquita 
case the dialogue dealt with improving 
workers’ access to education or 
healthcare, while undermining rights to 
union representation. 

Where this book is disappointing is 
in its very limited coverage of the 
external effects of a dialogue. Heap 
notes that one NGO’s partnership with a 


Terms for Endearment - 
Business, NGOs and Sustainable Development 


Jem Bendell (ed), Greenleaf Publishing, 
2000, £19.95, ISBN 1 874719 29 2 


‘It’s good to co-operate’ is the main 
message here: targeted towards 
business-people it might have some 
value; for a wider audience it’s flawed. 
Firstly it fails to draw on decades of 
industrial relations; even if limited to 
the issue of sustainable development 
lessons could be learned. 

It also fails to critically analyse 
sustainable development as a concept. 
Is uranium mining possible in a 
sustainable way? The most basic 
question - whether it is possible to have 
corporations in a sustainable world - is 
only mentioned in passing. 

Examples are given of ‘succesful’ 
partnerships, eg, the Forest 
Stewardship Council (FSC). But real 
improvements are not demonstrated. A 
more fundamental question remains; is 
the FSC promoting truly sustainable 
forestry - or is the goal of the FSC put 


so low that virtually anything goes? Will 
it just be more slow-working poison? 
Why do corporations want to have a 
partnership with NGOs anyway? Some 
authors use the usual arguments about 
corporations needing ‘guidance’ etc. 
Many admit that the purpose of the 
partnership is gaining legitimacy for the 
company, not primarily solving the 
problem. Authors from 'SustainAbility 
probe with whom it is best to cooperate, 
dividing NGOs into ‘sharks’ (stupid and 
fierce), ‘orca whales’ (fierce but 
somewhat intelligent), ‘sea lions’ (cute 
but not so intelligent and definitely not 
brave), and ‘dolphins’ (intelligent, brave 
and creative). 

They find that it is the ‘dolphins’ 
that co-operate with companies. Get 
serious... 

The basic thing for partnership and 
dialogue, all authors seem to agree, is 
finding ‘common ground’. But what 
about areas where there is no ‘common 
ground’? The most interesting essay in 


company may undermine the work of 
other NGOs adopting more 
confrontational approaches, and may 
remove political pressure for 
government regulation. But there are 
only a couple of very brief interviews 
with other NGOs working on a sector, 
and far too little analysis of these effects. 

The reason for these gaps is that in 
Heap’s opinion although not all 
attempted dialogue relationships are 
useful, genuine dialogue is desirable. 
Thus largely ignoring the wider political 
effects of each relationship, Heap 
examines whether it succeeded on its 
own terms and within its own narrow 
focus. This is done honestly, showing 
both pros and cons, but by limiting the 
study in this way, the book does more to 
answer the question of how to dialogue 
than of whether to dialogue. 

So far there are few positive results 
to show for dialogue. After strong 
enthusiasm for signing up to codes of 
conduct and voluntary agreements, the 
majority of companies have shown little 
progress in implementation and 
monitoring of the codes. And of course 
that’s where it counts. So whether 
dialogues succeed - even on their own 
terms - mostly remains to be seen. 
Greg Muttitt 


the book is Bendell’s own on situations 
without ‘win-win’ solutions, eg, 
biotechnology. In these situations, 
Bendell argues, there is simply no 
reason to have a dialogue. But he omits 
the logical follow-up - how many 
situations are in reality ‘win-win’? 
Many writers touch upon some of the 
problems (for NGOs) of having a 
dialogue, without delving deeper into 
the issues. One mentions the problem of 
‘NGO capture’ (where the corporations 
in reality dominate the ‘partnership’), 
but then refrains from analyzing the 
issue seriously. Another issue 
mentioned too briefly is the question of 
one partnership marginalising other 
groups and interests. 

Important issues not touched upon 
at all include what if the aim is reducing 
consumption overall? And what about 
dialogues that demand of NGOs an 
organizational culture of hierarchy and 
top-down decision-making? 

The book might give some insight 
into how corporations and business- 
people think about NGOs, but comes up 
with little interesting discussion on the 
relationship between NGOs and 
corporations. Klas Ronnback 


The full text of both these reviews can be found on our website www.cor poratewatch.org 


External Debt: 
Brazil and the 
International 
Financial Crisis 


Marcos Arruda, Pluto Press, 
2000, £12.99, ISBN 0 7453 
16816 


There is no shortage of books 
and articles on the debt 

crisis, and why the debts of 
poor countries ought to be 
cancelled. Even so, Arruda's 
book is a good one - 
especially for beginners since 
the author starts from scratch. 

As the title implies, the emphasis is 
on Brazil, but the same arguments go 
for most other heavily indebted poor 
countries, and Arruda also has many 
examples from all around the world. 

Even though Arruda identifies the 
creditors - not only states in the North, 
but also many transnational 
corporations - this is somewhat brief 
and could have been longer. 

If there is any problem with the 
book, it is that maybe the author is not 
doing more critical analysis of the way 
the campaign against debt (Jubilee 
2000) has been conducted so far. He 
writes about the many human chains 
and about the enormous campaign for 
signatures supporting debt- 
cancellation etc — but he does not 
assess whether this strategy is 
working, or whether some other 
method might be used. The book gives 
you all the theoretical arguments you 
need, but lacks on the question of the 
praxis. 

Klas Ronnback 


The Simultaneous 
Policy: An Insider's 
Guide to Saving 
Man and the Planet 


John Bunzl. Not yet published - see 
www.simpol.org for details. 


The idea of a Simultaneous Policy 
came to Bunzl in a revelatory moment 
and this paper sets forth a constructive 
remedy to our world crisis. His 
analysis of our situation may not come 
as a surprise: the environment is being 
plundered by big businesses caught in 
the rat-race of predatory capitalism, 
and poverty and gross inequality is 


tearing apart 
societies. Action to 
control capitalism 
is desperately 
needed but 
national 
governments are 
impotent in the 
face of corporate 
manipulation and 
mobility of capital. 
Bunzl comes to 
a logical 
conclusion: every 
nation can adopt 
and then 
simultaneously 
implement a plan 
to re-regulate capital and, by taxing 
corporations, invest in sustainable 
social development. This way 
corporations have nowhere to hide and 
competition may give way to co- 
operation. His approach to the global 
adoption of SP is certainly novel 
(governments, organisations and 
individuals will sign up to it) and 
probably naive: how to achieve a 
global movement that is representative 
and non-authoritarian? SP does look 
very top-down and universalist, but it 
has the virtue that it would 
immediately cut back capitalism's 
worst excesses, while most policies 
would be under local democratic 
control. There is much to disagree with 
in the actual proposals but in the spirit 
of throwing ideas into the forum this 
could be inspirational. 
James Rees 


Localisation - A 
Global Manifesto 
Colin Hines 


Earthscan Publications Ltd, 2000, 
£10.99, ISBN 1 85383 612 5 


Clearly written, this book 
skilfully critiques 
corporate-led globalisation 
and continually refutes the 
claim that it is inevitable Е 
and necessary. It advocates L 


A GLOBAL 


a new world economic 
system which is 
democratically controlled 
and protects the 
environment, offers 
solutions to the problems 
of global world trade and 
suggests ways in which 
localisation can be 
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achieved. The book stresses the need 
for people to unite and fight, not 
governments, since they are powerless, 
but the global economic system - WTO, 
IMF and large corporations — as this is 
what drives world trade. 

Itis a first to give a detailed 
template of localised economies as a 
possible alternative to corporate-led 
globalisation, and show that it is 
possible. Advantages of localisation, 
such as localising business, money and 
democracy, are discussed in detail and 
criticisms of it are answered. ‘Protect 
the local, globally is the frame of 
reference which people need to work 
from in order to achieve localised, 
stable economies. 

Don O'Neal 


Open Borders 
Theresa Hayter, Pluto Press, 2000, 
ISBN 0 7453 1547 X/0 7453 1547 9 


For campaigners on asylum and 
immigration issues, Open Borders is 
the handbook you have been waiting 
for - all the quotes, statistics and 
history to back up your case are here, 
in readable form. 

The first part of the book deals 
with the history of migration and 
border controls in the UK, exposing 
the paranoia, hypocrisy and sickening 
monotony of racism down the ages. 
For example, almost identical 
poisonous rhetoric about ‘human 
sewage' was used against French 
Huguenot refugees in the seventeenth 
century, East European Jews in the 
1900s and Roma asylum seekers in 
1998. In the second part, Hayter has 
made use of her experience of years of 
campaigning for the rights of asylum 
seekers to study the current situation 
for migrants in Europe - the building 
of Fortress Europe and the obscenity 
of UK asylum policy 
are laid bare. Her 
prescription - the 
abolition of all border 
controls - is certainly 
radical, but 
convincingly argued. 
Use this one to shock 
your Daily Mail 
reading relatives, or 
just send a copy to 
the Home Office, 
marked ‘FAO Barbara 
Roche - please read 
and take note’. 
Rebecca Spencer 
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Grand Struggle for worker's rights 


H aitian workers who process the 
oranges used as the base for Grand 
Marnier have secured small gains but 
fight on for improvements to their 
appalling pay and conditions. Haiti is 
crippled with foreign debt and is 
desperate for foreign investment so 
Grand Marnier finds it easy to flout 
Haiti's labour code and minimum wage. 
Poor workers in the north work 12-hour 
shifts picking or processing oranges but 
are still fortunate if they make the daily 
minimum wage of 35 gourdes (US$2). 
The 72 ha plantation lacks toilet and 
washing facilities despite the problems of 
working with citric acid — protective 
clothing and even knives are not 
provided. The labour group Batay 
Ouvriye (Worker's Struggle) has helped 


to establish a trade union which has won 
concessions on pay and conditions from 
Marnier, although these have been slow 
to materialise. Not surprisingly, unions 
and Batay Ouvriye have been victimised 
by plantation managers and the ruling 
party since approaching Marnier. 

Batay Ouvriye is supported by War on 
Want and they are asking campaigners to: 

* Write to Marnier-Lapostelle (SA 91 
Boulevard Haussmann, 75008 Paris, 
France) asking that they authorise proper 
wage increases 

* Write to plantation managers Daniel 
Zephir, Etablissements Novella B.P. 53, 
Cap-Haitien, Haiti 


Contact Nick Dearden: 0207 611 1111; 
ndearden@waronwant.org 


CROSS RIVER RAINFOREST CAMPAIGN 


raft of new government initiatives 

threatens to wipe out the remaining 
rainforest in Nigeria's Cross River State 
where clear felling has already begun to 
prepare land for the establishment of 
agro-industrial estates, and further 
commercial logging concessions have 
been granted. 

The local community is outraged 
that these activities are proceeding 
contrary to recommendations of 
Nigeria's Forestry Development 
Department and Britain's Department 
for International Development to 
sustainably manage the land. 

The destruction of the rainforest will 
mean the loss of natural resources vital 


to the livelihoods of several thousand 
people who depend on hunting, fishing 
and the gathering of non-timber forest 
products for much of their income. 

If all this wasn't bad enough, the 
new Forestry Commission - set up to 
make policies on the rainforest's 
management - is to be headed by none 
other than the biggest logging 
contractor to the notorious 
unsustainable logger WEMPCO (see 
Corporate Watch issue 11). 


Contact: The Cross River Rainforest 
Protection Project, Gloversbridge, Grigg 
Lane, Headcorn, Kent TN27 9LS or 
email anna@savetherainforests.co.uk. 


A decade of UN economic sanctions on Iraq 
has caused an appalling humanitarian crisis. 


undreds of thousands of children 
H under five have died as a result of 
sanctions; many more suffer chronic 
malnutrition and disease. Sanctions 
have affected every aspect of life for 
ordinary Iraqis, leaving them struggling 
to survive in a society where health 
care, education, agriculture, even 
access to clean water can no longer be 
taken for granted. 

The British and US governments 
seem determined to keep sanctions in 
place, despite the impact they are 
having on ordinary people, especially 
children. In response to this, Voices in 
the Wilderness groups in Britain and 
the US break the sanctions by taking 


medical supplies to Iraq without 
applying for export licences, in an open 
act of civil disobedience against the 
sanctions regime. Voices UK 
campaigns in other ways too, producing 
regular newsletters and briefings, as 
well as running letter writing campaigns 
and organising civil disobedience. 
Almost 100 people took part in civil 
disobedience recently to mark the 10th 
anniversary of sanctions, and further 
action is planned in the near future. 


For more information: Voices in the 
Wilderness, 16b Cherwell Street, 
Oxford OX4 1BG. Tel 01865 243 232, 
email voices@viwuk.freeserve.co.uk. 


Nestle boycott 


Nestle’s baby milk marketing malpractice 
has been in the news following a deal it 
struck with a harbourside development in 
Bristol. @ Bristol is an education 
centre promoting sustainability. The 
organisers accepted Nestlé’s assurances 
about its baby milk marketing practices 
without discussion with Nestlé’s critics. 
Nestlé has provided £350,000 
sponsorship and been awarded 
franchises for food outlets. The Nestlé 
Boycott Rapid Response Network, 
coordinated by Baby Milk Action, 
organised a demonstration at the launch 
in July and now a lobby group called 
Nestle@Bristol.con has been formed by a 
consortium of Bristol development and 
trade union organisations opposed to the 
link. Contact 01223 464420; 
www.babymilkaction.org 


e . . e 
Aldi strike in Eire 
Central Dublin was covered in 'Boycott 
Aldi' posters this summer as part of a 
campaign for union recognition. 
When Aldi workers joined MANDATE 
(the union for shop and bar staff) 
earlier on, management responded by 
refusing to talk to the union. They also 
suspended three people for refusing to 
clean toilets as well being cashiers. 
Aldi plans to open fifty stores in 
Ireland. During the strike Aldi 
advertised seeking staff on a ‘self- 
employed' basis. This means no sick 
pay and no holiday pay. 

Despite the tenacity of the strikers a 
deal was struck without union 
recognition being won. 

Contact Irelands's Workers Solidarity 
Movement http://surf.to/anarchism 


McD-trashers on trial 


In June the now-renowned farmer 
Jose Bove and nine farmworkers went 
on trial for dismantling a McDonalds 
under construction in Millau, southern 
France. Bove freely admits causing the 
damage: "Yes, this action was illegal, 
Yes, this is serious, and that's why I 
assume full responsibility. The only 
regret I have now is that I wasn't able 
to destroy more of it. These actions 
will stop when this mad logic comes to 
a halt." The trial became something of 
a show trial with 50,000 protestors 
pouring into Millau to support the 
farmers' stand against free market 
madness. The mainstream press 
gleefully turned it into 'globalisation 
on trial'. On 13th September Bove 
received a three month prison term, 
while the others got lesser sentences. 
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ACTIONS AT THE UN CLIMATE SUMMIT COP 6 
- Den Haag, Netherlands, November 2000 


As the world's politicians 
and business leaders 
agree to profit out of 
climate change, come 
andjoin the international 
counter-action. 


CLIMATE CHANGE 
* Mountain glaciers are 
retreating all over the world. At == 
present rates of warming, by 
2040 the Himalayan glaciers = 
will be so reduced that they will 
be unable to feed the Indus, 
Ganges, Brahmaputra and Yellow 
rivers — leaving nearly half the 
world's population without the 
water they need for irrigation and 
drinking. 
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* Global temperatures are 
climbing steadily. The 1990s were 
the warmest decade, and the 
1900s the warmest century during 
the last 1000 years. In addition, 1999 
will have been the 21st consecutive 
year with above-average global 
surface temperatures. 

* Life in the oceans is under 
threat. All the world's major coral 
reefs are now suffering from 
bleaching due to increasing water 
temperatures. Salmon and cod stocks 
have crashed in the Pacific and 
Atlantic for the same reason. 

* Massive areas of rainforest in 
Amazonia and southeast Asia have 
already burned. Fires are getting 
worse as temperatures rise and the 
forest dries out. The combined 
assaults of logging and climate 
change are likely to wipe out all the 
world's tropical forests within 30 
years. 

* Climate change is a problem of 
global justice. The majority of the 
world's greenhouse gases were 
emitted by the rich yet the first to feel 
the impacts will be the world's poor, 
as they are more dependent on 
natural systems and cannot pay for 
technology to adapt to climate 
change. It is estimated that by 2020 
ecological problems will have created 
over 20 million 'environmental 
refugees' 
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THE UN AND FREE MARKET 
SOLUTIONS 


The yearly United Nations Climate 
Change Summits now resemble a set 
of trade talks, with thousands of 
industry lobbyists pushing for 
agreements which will mean more 
huge profits. The main item on the 
agenda at COP 6 is to agree the rules 
for a system of trading permits to 
emit greenhouse gases. It won't save 
the climate but will create an extra 
few billion pounds to keep the global 
economy going round. 

As with other pillars of the global 
economy, such as the World Trade 
Organisation or World Bank, people 
and the environment the world over 
are destined to lose out under the 
new agreement. For example, it is 
likely that incentives will be given for 
vast swathes of monoculture tree 
plantations to be planted across the 
world. Under the logic of the climate 
talks, this could involve the felling of 
old growth forest and its replacement 
with fast growing genetically modified 
trees. The social impacts on 
communities which might use that 
land do not come into the equation. 

The nuclear industry is lobbying 


the summit hard, sensing 
that the subsidies available 
may make their industry 
viable again. 

Much of the agreement 
will be about allowing 
Western countries to 
finance emissions 
reductions in the Global 
South and former Eastern 
Bloc rather than reduce at 
home - thereby 
simultaneously avoiding 
making any real change and 
allowing Western 
companies new market 
opportunities to exploit the 
poor around the world. If 
these are the only solutions 
that the global elite of 
business and government 
can come up with, then we 
have to reject the legitimacy 
ofthe UN process. 


THE FUTURE 

Swinging between despair and denial 
over climate change is not the only 
choice. As several radical groups in 
this country start to develop ideas for 
grassroots action on climate change, 
this is hopefully the beginning of 
something bigger. 

* 11th November, East Oxford 
Community Centre, Oxford 
Planning and preparation for Den 
Haag. info@risingtide.org.uk or 
01865 791 391 

* 17th — 24th November 
Come to Den Haag (accommodation 
and travel details available at 
planning day on 11th November). 
Includes a Counter Conference on the 
19th, an opportunity to network with 
people from all around the world and 
develop different ways of working to 
the current inequitable, unjust and 
unsustainable international 
institutions. 

* 13th January 2001, MERCi, 
Manchester Evaluation of actions in 
Den Haag and planning for the future. 


Contact Details: Rising Tide Den 
Haag, 16b Cherwell Street, Oxford, 
ОХ4 1BG e-mail - 
info@risingtide.org.uk 


O CAMPAIGNS 


Microsoft temps denied windows 


icrosoft is facing further costly 
M court action and protests after 
refusing to back down on 
employment policy on ‘permatemps’ 
at its Seattle HQ. New rules 
introduced in July meant that after 
working for a year, temps would have 
to leave for a hundred days before 
being allowed to return — often to do 
the same work! This was seen as a 
strategy to prevent temps gaining full 
time employment. Microsoft 
obviously meant to save money by 
employing staff on permatemp 


contracts, but has shot itself in the 
foot after many temporary employees 
brought cases against the company 
seeking health and pension rights 
and access to share options. Temps 
have to work in windowless rooms 
and are denied holiday and sick pay, 
and many benefits. The courts have 
generally ruled in favour of 
employees and it is estimated by the 
permatemps' lawyers that more than 
10,000 of them will share a 
settlement of $100 million. 


The World Economic Forum 


he World Economic Forum 

(WEF) is a think tank and driving 
force behind the global economy. Its 
members include 1000 CEOs from the 
world's top multinational corporations 
while academics, trade ministers, 
heads of state, and elite media also 
attend its meetings as guests. 


According to the WEF its annual 
meeting is now considered the global 
summit that defines the political, 
economic and business agenda for 
the year. It also proclaims that it 
initiated the World Trade 
Organisation (WTO), the focus of 
protest in Seattle last year. 


The WEF meeting in Sydney this 
September met with major resistance 
— on the first day around 10,000 
protestors successfully blockaded all 
entrances to the summit. According 
to a conference official, an estimated 
200 of the 800 delegates never made 
it to the summit, while some of them 
had to be flown in by helicopter and 
others ferried down the river Yarra in 
small boats getting very wet in the 
process! 

The WEF is due to hold an India 
Economic Summit in partnership 
with the Confederation of Indian 
Industry in New Delhi this November 
before attempting to ‘Manage New 
Expectations and Old Challenges’ in 
collaboration with the Mexican 
Investment Board in Mexico in 
December. More info: www.si1.org 


Brazil landless leave buildings after protest 


B razil’s Movimente Sem Terra (MST) 
occupied public buildings for two 
days this September in a nationwide 
effort to bring about land reform, finally 
calling off the occupations in 
expectation of talks with the 
government about land and credits. 

The occupations by 15,000 MST 
members was the second nationwide 
protest for land since May and the 


government reacted swiftly by saying it 
would not negotiate with the group as 
long as the occupations continued. 

The MST says the government has 
not made good on a promise made in 
July to act on a $1.1 billion package of 
land reform measures that would, 
among other things, settle 250,000 
families by 2002, build houses and 
provide public services to rural areas. 


GM NEWS 


Supermarkets campaign 
against GM animal feed 


Following actions at animal feed mills 
across the country, Oxford based 
organisations - Oxygene, GMO Campaign 
and Corporate Watch - have been asking 
supermarkets to explain their policies on 
GM animal feed. A car windscreen blitz, 
leafleting and collecting signed forms at 
events are targeting the larger supermarkets 
by name. Last Saturday a dozen 
campaigners visited the megastore car 
parks of Sainsbury’s and Tesco. Artwork is 
available for use by other groups — contact 
the GMO Campaign 01865 513 224. 

There will also be a National Animal 
Feed Day of Action this November — 
contact 01865 513 224 or TOGG 01803 
840098 


GM maize and the UK 
National Seed List 


For the first time in Britain a GM seed 
(Chardon LL fodder maize) may be added 
to the National Seed List. 68 campaign 
groups or individuals will give evidence and 
call witnesses during the unprecedented 10- 
week hearing. Aventis has announced that 
they will not put themselves in the position 
of being cross-examined and will not cross- 
examine other witnesses but they want to 
comment at the end of the hearing - these 
comments will, of course, not be subject to 
cross-examination. To follow proceedings 
see the MAFF website www.maff.gov.uk or 
contact 01865 513 224. 


Genetic Engineering 
Network (GEN) 


London campaigners with time to donate 
may be interested in helping in the GEN 
office as part-time volunteers. Info: 0207 
690 0626. 


Farm scale sites 


News of farm scale GM sites being de- 
contaminated was coming in almost weekly 
this summer. For details of this winter’s 
sites see www.gm-info.org.uk. 

Local campaign groups have sprung up 
wherever agribusiness has sown its seeds - 
wherever they lay their patch it'll be mown. 


www.gm-info.org.uk 


This site provides details not just of fields, 
but also of related offices, stores and ports. 
Find out what's going on near you. 


BAYERwatch writes 


to end pesticide use 


n 1995 the German company BAYER 

AG declared that they would 
withdraw their most dangerous 
pesticides. This promise has not been 
kept. 

December 3rd has been declared a 
*Day of No Pesticide Use' and campaign 
group BAYERwatch is planning to use 
this opportunity to send an open letter 
to the company demanding that they 
withdraw all pesticide products which 
contain active ingredients as classified 
by the World Health Organisation. 

To add your name contact 
CBGnetwork@aol.com. 


Stop Huntingdon 
D espite recent police repression, the 
campaign to close Huntingdon Life 
Sciences is still very strong. The group 
Stop Huntingdon Animal Cruelty 
(SHAC) believes that Huntingdon Life 
Sciences (HLS) is on its last legs and 
may be finished off within months. On 
15th August four volunteers were 
arrested in a raid on homes and the 
SHAC office, when all items relating to 
the campaign were also confiscated. 
The four were charged with conspiracy 
to incite harrassment and criminal 
damage, and despite lack of evidence 
(the police relied on excepts from the 
SHAC newletter released seven months 
previously) they were remanded. This 
event coincided with the announcement 
by HLS that they are to be re-financed 
by an American investor, in an attempt 
to convince shareholders it can survive. 
The truth is that HLS’s third quarter 
figures show a pre-tax loss of £2.5 
million. It has been losing money for a 
long time after a sustained campaign 
directed at shareholders and investors, 
and grinding down morale outside the 
gates of the HLS complex. SHAC vows 
to increase pressure on HLS customers 
such as SmithKline Beecham by 
campaigning in the high street, and on 
shareholders such as Merrill Lynch and 
Citibank. 
Contact 0121 6326460; www.shac.net 


Peace The 2001 Housmans 

e Peace Diary is out now. 
D la ry Cheques payable to 
Housmans for £6.95 (inc p&p) from 5, 
Caledonian Road, London N1 9DX 


photo: Adrian Arbib 
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World Bank meetings disrupted in Prague 


his September's meetings of the 

World Bank and IMF closed a 
day early as massive protests took 
place both in the former Eastern 
European city itself and in the rest of 
the world - Australia, Bangladesh, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, England, 
Germany, Greece, India, Israel, 
Netherlands, New Zealand / 
Aotearoa, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, 
Portugal, Russian Federation, South 
Africa, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Ukraine and the USA. 

The mainstream media 
consistently refuses to acknowledge 
the genuine groundswell of resistance 


Niger Delta Update 


igeria's Delta region, the scene of 

many environmental and human 
rights abuses committed by the 
government with the collusion of Shell 
and other oil companies, has seen 
several tragic accidents and uprisings 
in recent months. 250 people died 
when an oil pipe exploded on 12 July 
near Jerri. The pipe had been 
punctured by petrol thieves and the 
local community readily exploited the 
opportunity to sell petrol to the 
unofficial market. Less than a week 
later and only 10 km away another fire 
killed at least 30 people. Locals were 
clearly not perturbed by the previous 
fire and efforts of the police to stop 
vandalism. 

The dangers involved demonstrates 

the lengths Nigerians will go to to claim 


to neoliberal economics and its 
supporting institutions, preferring 
instead to focus on activist 
personality profiles or street violence. 
Despite this, people who protested 
against the meeting received fresh 
momentum from September's 
expressions of global solidarity, and a 
greater understanding of issues 
around the World Bank which affect 
both the global North and global 
South. Meanwhile each meeting 
venue for these institutions comes to 
resemble a fortress rather than a 
conference centre. How high are 
they hoping the walls will go? 


some of the vast wealth extracted from 
their lands. Two million barrels of oil 
are extracted from the delta every day, 
worth billions per year, but villages in 
the delta see few material benefits and 
their land and fisheries are blighted by 
spills and gas-flaring. 

In early August young men took 
over an oil installation and took 
workers hostage, demanding jobs on 
the rig and improvements to local 
amenities. 

Despite promises from the new 
democratic government the people of 
the delta have seen little improvement 
and their struggle to win back a share 
ofthe country's wealth continues. Shell 
in particular is still refusing to admit 
their complicity in state repression or 
negotiate a way forward for 
development in the delta. 

Info: www.mosopcanada.org ; 
www.oneworld.org/delta 


O CAMPAIGNS 


Victory in case re Monsanto squashing 


media debate 


he latest example of Monsanto 

T attempts to stop critics airing their 
views was exposed in August when a 
jury in Tampa, USA, returned a verdict 
in favor of investigative reporter Jane 
Akre. 

The panel awarded her $450,000 in 
damages, concluding she was fired 


from her job at at a Tampa TV station 
for threatening to report to the Federal 
Communications Commission that the 
station wanted her to broadcast a false 
and misleading news report about 
Monsanto's synthethic bovine growth 
hormone (rBGH). Contact 
foodfirst@foodfirst.org. 


No Shop Day 2000 - 25th November 


magine this -"You get into a car that 

you haven't finished paying for yet 
and drive out of town very slowly 
because everyone else is doing the 
same and park in a huge concrete 
carpark (that used to be a real park) 
and enter an anonymous aircraft- 
hangar-style super clean warehouse 
with piped music and bored-looking 
security ‘personnel’, to choose from a 
selection of overpriced PVC-wrapped 
this-size-only- identical-from-Land's- 
End-to-John-O'Groats-pre-cut sheets 
of wood, grab a packet of nails in a 
Houdini-proof plastic box from a 60 
foot long neon-lit display rack, pay for 
them by handing over your 
(membership has its privileges) 
American Express card to a spotty 17- 
year old trapped behind a video- 
monitored check-out booth who hates 
the place as much as you do, and then 
drive home (slowly. .) wondering why 
you feel like you've spoken to no one in 
the last two hours, and worrying about 
the environmental consequences of all 
that packaging and shrinkwrap. . . " 

Or how about this — a different way 
of buying wood and nails — "Well... you 
put your shoes on and walk to the small 
local cram-it-all-in DIY shop, you have 
to (Oh no! How will you bear it?) queue 
for a bit and then get served by 


someone who more or less likes what 
they're doing and gets a bit of 
satisfaction from it and who actually 
talks to you, and will cut you a bit of 
wood to just about the right size, you 
nails get served to you from a tatty old 
cardboard box and wrapped in a bit of 
old newspaper, there's sawdust on the 
floor, and the whole place has at least 
got a bit of atmosphere about it - you 
can even smell the wood for God's sake 
- and alright, the person who runs the 
place can be a bit patronising but hey, 
at least life is colourful and has a bit of 
variety to it and bingo! you go home 
feeling more or less happy." 

OK - maybe it's just me? Maybe I've 
got a thing about little DIY stores. But 
it's not the only example. 
Consumerism wants to put an end to 
these alternatives. It thrives on big 
shopping malls, on insecurity and 
alienation. It takes away our personal 
contact with people and then tries to 
comfort us with useless trinkets. 

So in order to afford these useless 
trinkets, we end up working harder in 
jobs we don 't like, making or selling 
things no one really needs. But we 
don't have to go down this line. It's not 
the only way to create jobs, nor is it the 
only way to meet our commercial and 
physical needs. 


Birmingham Northern Relief Road 


(BNRR) on target 


he Government has finally 

approved arrangements for funding 
and constructing the Birmingham 
Northern Relief Road which the 
concessionaire, Midland Expressway 
Limited signed up to this month. Work 
on the road will start later this year. 

Midland Expressway Limited (MEL) 

has signed contracts with CAMBBA (a 


joint venture of Carillion, Alfred 
McAlpine, Balfour Beatty and AMEC) 
to build the road with Abbey National 
and Bank of America to arrange and 
underwrite the funding of the road. 

The main construction work will 
start early in 2001, with a view to the 
road opening in early 2004. 


Are we losing sight 
of the person 
behind the code? 


T picture was originally 
published by Splice magazine 
(www.geneticsforum.org.uk). The 
person behind the genetic sequence 
is Ms Kalamma, a farmer from Tamil 
Nadu, India. The sequence is taken 
from Dr Martin Barnado's work on 
the human major histocompatibility 
complex cell surface glycoprotein 
gene. Credit: Hugh Warwick 


Cape Bites the Dust 


ampaigners celebrated an historic 

victory in the High Court this 
summer when the Law Lords gave the 
green light for former South African 
asbestos miners to sue Cape plc for 
compensation in the UK (for details see 
Corporate Watch issue 11) 

Cape had insisted that any court 
case for compensation must be heard 
in South Africa but the miners' lawyers 
point out "The decision to expose their 
staff to fatal illnesses was made in 
Britain. The resulting profits flowed to 
Britain. Yet the company is saying the 
trial should be heard in a country 
where it has no assets which can be 
seized if the judge finds against it." 

Despite international sanctions and 
the known dangers of asbestos dust, 
Cape Plc mined and milled asbestos in 
apartheid South Africa up until 1979. 
In Britain the first asbestos regulations 
came into force in 1931, and in the 
1960s the asbestos exported by Cape 
from South Africa even carried warning 
stickers. South African miners however 
weren't even issued with protective 
clothing. 


Contact: ACTSA 0207 833 3133; 
actsa(2geo2.poptel.org.uk 
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Telephone numbers are as if 
calling from the UK. Fax 
numbers are not included 
below. 


CAMPAIGN 
CONTACTS 


(please let us know if 
anything needs updating) 


Action on Smoking and 
Health (ASH), 
16 Fitzhardinge Street, 
London МІН 9PL; 020 7224 
0743; ash-uk@dial.pipex.com; 
www.ash.org.uk - Challenging 
the tobacco multinationals 
Armswatch, 
c/o PO Box 2679, Brighton, 
BN2 2EF - Directory of UK 
weapons manufacturers 


ASEED Europe 
PO Box 92066, 1090 AB 
Amsterdam, Netherlands; 
0031 20 668 2236; 
aseedeur@antenna.nl; 
www.antenna.nl/aseed/ - 
Action for Solidarity, 
Equality, Environment & 
Development, working 
especially on European 
government issues 


Baby Milk Action, 
23 St. Andrew’s Street, 
Cambridge, CB2 3AX; 01223 
464 420; 
babymilkacti@gn.apc.org; 
www.gn.apc.org/babymilk - 
Campaigns for safe baby- 
feeding; especially challenges 
Nestle 


Banana Link, 
38-40 Exchange Street, 
Norwich NR2 1AX; 01603 765 
670; blink@gn.apc.org; 
www.bananalink.rg.uk 

Campaign Against 
Arms Trade, 11 Goodwin 
Street, Finsbury Park, London 
N4 ЗНО; 020 7281 0297; 
caat(2caat.demon.org; 
www.caat.demon.co.uk 

Carbusters, 
44 Rue Burdeau, 69001 Lyon, 
France. Carbuster@wanadoo.fr 
— www.antenna.nl/eyfa/cb 


Anti-car culture resource 
centre and magazine 
Christian Aid, 
PO Box 100, London SE1 
7RT; 020 7620 4444; 
info@christian-aid.org; 
www.christian-aid.org.uk 
Climate Action 
Network UK, 31 Pitfield 
Street, London N1 6HB, 020 
7251 9199, canuk@gn.apc.org, 
www.climatenetwork.org 


Communities Against Toxics, 
PO Box 29, Ellesmere Port, 
Cheshire CH66 3TX; 0151 339 
5473; ralph@ 
tcpublications.freeserve.co.uk 
Compassion in World 
Farming, Charles House, 5a 
Charles Street, Petersfield, 
Hampshire GU32 3EH; 01730 
264 208; www.ciwf.co.uk 
compassion @ciwf.co.uk; 
Consumers’ Association, 
2 Marylebone Road, London 
NW1 4DF; 020 7830 6000. 
Corporate Europe 
Observatory, Paulnus, 
Potterstraat 20 1071 DA 
Amsterdam, Netherlands; 
0031-20-612-7023 
ceo@xs4all.nl 
www.xs4all.nl/~ceo -Info on 
corporate power in Europe 
Delta, 
Box Z, 13 Biddulph St. 
Leicester, LE2 1BH; 0116 210 
9652; lynx@gn.apc.org; 
www.oneworld.org/delta - 
info network focusing on 
Shell in Nigeria 


Down to Earth, 
59 Athenlay Rd, London SE15 
3EN; dte@gn.apc.org; 01508 
471 413 - campaign for 
ecological justice in Indonesia 

Earth First!, 
c/o Action Update, PO Box 
ITA, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 
0797 479 1841 
actionupdate(2gn.apc.org; 
www.k2net.co.uk/ef/ - direct 
action 

Ecumenical Council 
on Corporate 
Responsibility, PO Box 
4317, Bishops Stortford CM22 
7GZ; 01279 718 274- 
especially shareholder 
campaigns 

Enough, 
c/o One World Centre, 6 
Mount St, Manchester M2 
5NS; 0161 226 6668; 
thats.enough@good.co.uk; 
www.enviroweb.org/enviroissu 
es/enough - Campaigns against 
consumerism 

Forest Action Network 
UK / Reforest the Earth, 42- 
46 Bethel Street, Norwich, 
Norfolk NR2 1NR; 01603 611 
953; fanuk@envirolink.org; 
www.fanweb.org/uk 

Freedom to Care, 
PO Box 125, West Molesey, 
Surrey KT8 1YE; 020 8224 1022; 
info@freedomtocare.org; 
www.freedomtocare.org - 
Support for whistleblowers 


Friends of the Earth, 


26-28 Underwood Street, 
London N1 7JQ; 020 7490 
1555; info@foe.co.uk; 
www.foe.co.uk 

Gaia Foundation, 
18 Well Walk, London NW3 
1LD; 020 7435 5000 — 
Campaigning against 
biopiracy and patents on life 

Genetic Engineering 
Network, PO Box 9656, 
London N4 4JY; 020 7690 
0626; genetics(2gn.apc.org; 
www.genetics-action.org 

Genetics Forum, 
94 White Lion Street, London 
N19PF; o20 7837 9229; 
geneticsforum @gn.apc.org; 
www.geneticsforum.org.uk 
- policy development, 
campaigns and publications 
on genetic engineering 


Green Party, 
1a Waterlow Road, London, 
№19 5NJ. 020 7272 4474 
www.greenparty.org.uk — 
office@greenparty.org.uk; 

Greenpeace UK, 
Canonbury Villas, Islington, 
London № 2PN; 020 7865 
8100; www.greenpeace.org 

Green World, 
49 York Road, Aldershot, 
Hants, GU11 3JQ; 01252 
830506 Greenworld@ 
binternet.com. Magazine of 
the Green party. 


Human Rights Watch, 
33 Islington High Street, 
London N1 9LH, 020 7713 
1995 

International Rivers 
Network, 1847 Berkeley 
Way, Berkeley, CA 94703, 
USA; 001 510 848 1155; 
im@irn.org; www.irn.org — 
Halting destructive river 
development projects,eg, 
dams 

The Land is Ours, 
16b Cherwell Street, Oxford 
OX4 1BG; 01865 722 016; 
office @tlio.demon.co.uk; 
www.oneworld.org/tlio/ - 
Land rights campaign 
network 


Liverpool Catholic 
Worker, I Horne St, 
Liverpool L6 5EH; 0151 264 
8741; lew@rapid.co.uk - 
Against BAe Warton 

Low Level Radiation 
Campaign, Ammondale, Spa 
Road, Llandrinod Wells, 
Powys, LD1 5EY; 01597 824 
771; bramhall@llrc.org; 
www.llrc.org — campaigns 
and publishes Radioactive 
Times 


Marine Conservation 
Society, 9 Gloucester Road, 
Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire 
HR9 5BU, 01989 566 017, 
www.mcsuk.org —includes 
work on the ecological impact 
ofthe UK offshore industry 

McLibel Support 
Campaign, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 9DX; 020 
7713 1269; 
dbriars@world.std.com; 
www.mcspotlight.org 

Minewatch, 

Methodist Clubland, 54 
Camberwell Road, London 
SE5 ОЕМ; 020 7277 4852; 
minewatch@gn.apc.org — 
Supporting communities in 
the South impacted by large- 
scale mining 


National Pure Water 
Association, 12 Dennigton 
Lane, Crigglestone, 
Wakefield, WF4 3ET 

No Opencast, 

c/o Miners' Office, 2 
Huddersfield Road, Barnsley, 
South Yorkshire $70 215; 020 
7603 1831 

Oilwatch Europe, 

Box 92066, 1090 AB 
Amsterdam, Netherlands; oo 
31 20 668 22 36; 

oilwatch 2aseed.antenna.nl; 
http://antenna.nl/aseed/oilwat 
ch.index.htm 


OTDOGS - Opposition 
to Destruction of Green 
Spaces, c/o John Beasley, 6 
Everthorpe Road, London 
5Е15 4DA; 020 8693 9412 - 
Especially against 
supermarket developments 

PARTiZANS, 
41a Thornhill Square, London 
N11BE; 020 7700 6189; 
partizans@gn.apc.org - 
Against Rio Tinto 

People & Planet, 

51 Union Street, Oxford OX4 
1JP; 01865 245 678; 
people@peopleandplanet.org; 
www.peopleandplanet.org - 
students campaigning for 
development, environment 
and human rights 


Platform, 
7 Horselydown Lane, London, 
SE1 2LN; 020 7403 3738; 
platform @gn.apc.org - 
Redefining art as a campaign 
tool, especially against oil 
industry 

Project Underground, 
1847 Berkeley Way, Berkeley, 
California 94703, USA; 
project_underground@moles. 
orgwww.moles.org — against 


mining and oil abuses in the 
South 

Public Concern at Work, 
Suite 306, 16 Baldwins Gardens, 
London EC1N 7RJ; 020 7404 
6609; 
whistle@pcaw.demon.co.uk; 
www.pcaw.demon.co.uk - 
Whistleblowers’ support hotline 
and network 

Rainforest Action 
Network, 221 Pine Street, 
Suite 500, San Francisco, CA 
94104; 00 1 415 398 4404; 
rags@ran.org, www.ran.org 

Reclaim The Streets 
PO Box 9656, London N4 
4JY; 020 7281 4621; 
rts@gn.apc.org; 
www.reclaimthestreets.net 

Survival International 
11-15 Emerald St, London 
WCIN 3QL; 020 7242 1441; 
info@survival-international.org; 
www.survival-international.org. 
- for tribal peoples. 

Sustain (formerly 
SAFE Alliance) 
94 White Lion St, London N1 
QPF; 020 7837 1228; 
sustain @sustainweb.org; 
www.sustainweb.org- 
Sustainable agriculture, food & 
environment 


Uncaged Campaigns, 
2nd Floor, St. Matthews 
House, 45 Carver Street , 
Sheffield S1; 0114 2722 220; 
uncaged.anti-viv@dial.pipex.com 
www.uncaged.co.uk - Anti- 
vivisection 

URGENT, 

Box HN, 16b Cherwell St, 
Oxford, OX4 1BG; 01865 794 
800; info@urgent.org.uk 
www.urgent.org.uk 

— Network of campaigns 
against unwanted housing 
developments 


Voices in the Wilderness 
16B Cherwell St, Oxford OX4 
1BG; 01865 243 232; 
voices@viwuk.freeserve.co.uk 
— campaign against sanctions 
on Iraq 


War On Want, 
Fenner Brockway House, 37- 
39 Great Guildford St. 
London SE1 OES; 020 7620 
1111; www.waronwant.org — 
Anti-poverty campaign 

WaterWatch, c/o Pete 
Bowler, 259 South St, 
Rotherham S61 2NW; 01709 
558 561; 
www.waterwatch.org.uk - 
watching water regulators 

Working Group on 
Landmines, 601 Holloway 


Rd, London N19 4DJ; 020 
7281 8005 

Women's 
Environmental Network 
87 Worship Street, London 
EC2A 2BE; 020 7481 9004; e- 
mail: wenuk@gn.apc.org; 
www.gn.apc.org/wen 

World Development 
Movement, 25 Beehive 
Place, London SW9 7QR; 020 
7737 6215; www.wdm.org 
wdm@wdm.org.uk; 


ALTERNATIVE 
MEDIA 
RECOMMENDED: 


Action South West — 
newsletter ofthe West Country 
Activist Network, ASW, Box 80, 
82 Colston Street, Bristol BS1 
5BB; 
actionsouthwest@yahoo.co.uk 
Adbusters, 
The Media Foundation, 1243 
West 7th Avenue, Vancouver, 
BC V6H 1B7, Canada; 001 604 
736 9401; 
adbusters@adbusters.org; 
www.adbusters.org 


Corner House, 
PO Box 3137, Station Rd, 
Sturminster Newton, Dorset 
DT10 1YJ; 01258 473 795; 
cornerhouse@gn.apc.org 


Do or Die, 
c/o Prior House, 6 Tilbury Place, 
Brighton BN2 2GY 


The Ecologist, 
Subscriptions UK - c/o 
Cissbury House, Furze View, 
Five Oaks Road, Slinfold, West 
Sussex RH13 7RH; 01403 786 
726; sgcàmag-subs.demon.co.uk. 
Editorial — Unit 18, Chelsea 
Wharf, 15 Lots Rd, London 
SW10 0QJ; 020 7351 3578; 
ecologist@gn.apc.org 

Ethical Consumer, 
Unit 21, Old Birley St, 
Manchester M15 5RF; 0161 
226 2929; 
ethicon@mcr1.poptel.org.uk 


GreenLine, 
PO Box 5, Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall PL22 oYT; 0870 
733 4970; 
greenline@clara.net 

New Internationalist, 
Subscriptions UK - c/o 
Cissbury House, Furze View, 
Five Oaks Road, Slinfold, West 
Sussex RH13 7RH; 01403 786 
726; Tower House, Lathkill St, 
Market Harborough LE16 9EF; 
01858 439 616. Editorial — 55 


Rectory Road, Oxford OX4 
1BW; 01865 728 181; 
ni@newint.org; 
www.oneworld.org/ni/ 
Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Rd, London N1 
9DY; 020 7278 3344; 
peacenews@gn.apc.org 
Red Pepper, 1b Waterloo 
Rd, London N19 5NJ; 020 7281 
7024; 
redpepper@online.rednet.co.uk; 
www.redpepper.org.uk 
SchNEWS, c/o On the 
Fiddle, PO Box 2600, 
Brighton BN2 2DX; 01273 
685 913; 
schnews@brighton.co.uk; 
www.schnews.org.uk/ 
Squall, 
www.squall.co.uk; PO Box 
8959, London N19 5HW; 
mail@squall.co.uk 
Undercurrents, 16b 
Cherwell St, Oxford OX4 1BG; 
01865 203 662; 
underc@gn.apc.org; 
www.undercurrents.org 


SOLUTIONS? 


At Corporate Watch, we've 
never pushed one particular 
vision of how the world 
should be. But we've often 
been criticised for not saying 
what we'd like to see in place 
of corporations. Here’s a few 
contacts which we think have 
useful ideas to contribute to 
the debate: 

Catalyst Collective, 
PO Box 5, Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall PL22 oYT; 0870 733 
4970; greenline@clara.net 


— help and advice in setting 
up cooperatives 


Centre for Alternative 
Technology, Machynlleth, 
Powys SY20 9AZ; 01654 702 
400; www.cat.org.uk/ 
help@catinfo.demon.co.uk; 

Citizen Organising 
Foundation, 3 Merchant 
Street, London E3 4LY; 020 
8981 6200 — political 
empowerment of community, 
religious and other grassroots 
groups 

Ecological Design 
Association, The British 
School, Slad Road, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire GL5 1QW; 
01453 765 5753 
galesnow@ecodesign.co.uk; 
www.ecodesign.co.uk 

Eco-Village Network 
UK, PO Box 1410, Bristol 
BS99 3JP; evnuk@gaia.org; 
www.ecovillages.org/uk/netw 


CONTACTS O 


ork/index.htm 

Ethical Junction 
www.ethical-junction.org - an 
ethical gateway to internet 
shopping 

Intermediate 
Technology Development 
Group, The Schumacher 
Centre for Technology & 
Development, Bourton Hall, 
Bourton on Dunsmore, Rugby, 
Warwickshire CV23 9Q7; 01788 
661 100; itdg@itdg.org.uk; 
www.oneworld.org/itdg 

LetsLink UK, 
2 Kent St, Portsmouth, Hants 
PO1 3BS; 01705 730 639; 
www.letslinkuk.demon.co.uk 
— support for local currencies 


New Economics 
Foundation, Vine Court, 
112-116 Whitechapel Rd, 
London Ел 1JE; 020 7377 
5696; 
neweconomics@gn.apc.org; 
www.sosig.ac.uk/neweconomi 
cs - Think-tank 

Participatory 
Economics, Dr Daniele Turi, 
LFCS, University of Edinburgh, 
JCMB, The King's Buildings 
Edinburgh EH9 3JZ; 0131 650 
5151; dt@dcs.ed.ac.uk, 
www.parecon.org - type of 
economy proposed as a desirable 
alternative to contemporary 
capitalism. 

Permaculture 
Association, PO Box 1, 
Buckfastleigh, Devon TQ11 
OLH; 01654 711 655; 
pebritain@gn.apc.org; 
www.sysmag.com/permaweb/ 
groups/pcbritain/index.html 

Primal Seeds 
www.primalseeds.org 

Radical Routes, 

c/o Cornerstone Resource 
Centre, 16 Sholebroke 
Avenue, Leeds LS7 3HB; 0113 
262 9365; 

radical @globalnet.co.uk; 
http://www.radicalroutes.org. 
uk/ — network of cooperatives 


International 
Simultaneous Policy 
Organisation, PO Box 
26547, London SE3 7YT; 0208 
4602035; info@simpol.org; 
www.simpol.org - 
recommends ecological control 
of capitalism. 

Soil Association, 40 — 
56 Victoria Street, Bristol BS1 
6BY; 0117 929 0661; 
info@soilassociation.org; 
www.soilassociation.org - 
organic farming and 
horticulture 
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OCTOBER 


21st Keep the tube public – 
demonstration against privitisation of 
tube. Info: 020 8533 1477 or 
publictube@aol.com 


21st Sheffield Youth and Student 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
networking day. Info: 020 7607 3616 


22nd — 29th One World Week. Theme 
"...as if people and the earth matter". Info: 


0118 939 4933 or 
oneworldweek@gn.apc.org. 


NOVEMBER 


ist World Vegan Day. Info: 01424 427393 


ist Fox Hunt Sabbing season starts. Info: 
01273 622827. 


4th Mass Action against Beaufort Hunt 
(royal hunt). Info: 07715 779843. 


4th — 5th CADU Conference — 
International conference against depleted 
uranium. Info: 0161 834 8301 or 
gmdcnd@gn.apc.org 


4th — 5th Shared Planet 2000 — annual 
conference of People & Planet (student 
network on environment, development 
and human rights. Info: 01865 245678 or 
www.peopleandplanet.org/sharedplanet 


6th Campaign Against the Arms Trade’s 
Second Annual Lecture. Info: 020 7281 
0297. 

10th Actions against Shell on 5th 
Anniversary of ‘judicial murder’ of Ken 
Saro-Wira and 8 other Ogoni activists. 
Info: 020 8678 9605 or 
mosopgb@aol.com 


10th — 13th Protest camp outside 
Aldermaston atomic weapons 
establishment. 


11th Defend Asylum Seekers conference. 
South Bank University, London. Info: 020 


7247 9907 or www.defend-asylum- 
seekers.freeserve.co.uk 


11th — 12th Amnesty International 
Student Conference. Manchester 
University SU. Info: 020 7417 6360 or 
student amnesty.org.uk. 


11th — 24th UN Climate Change 
Convention (COP6), The Hague, The 
Netherlands 


COP6 is supposed to take forward 
climate change agreements made at Kyoto 
in 1997. It is likely to be dominated by 
attempts, driven by the 'energy' 
corporations, to continue 'business as 
usual' without addressing the real issues - 
the need to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions, end our reliance on fossil fuels, 
and build links with communities in the 
South already facing consequences of 
Northern lifestyles. Governments are 
unable to take the decisions, corporate 
lobbyists are uninterested. Don't leave it to 


them - come to the Hague. 

Info: infoGrisingtide.org.uk 16b 
Cherwell St, Oxford OX4 1BG (The UK 
contact address for getting to the Hague 
and for activity in the UK during the 
conference). Contact in the Netherlands is 
risingtide@egroups.com/ 
crosswinds@aseed.antenna.nl; PO Box 
92066, 1090 AM Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands 


22nd UN Lobby by Campaign Against the 
Arms Trade. Info: 020 7281 0297. 


24th Buy Nothing Day. Info: 
www.adbusters.org/campaigns/bnd 


JANUARY 2001 


25th -30th World Social Forum, Porto 
Alegre, Brazil. 


WSF is a new international arena for 
organising against neoliberal policies and 
for building economic alternatives that 
prioritise social justice. Takes place every 
year at same time as World Economic 
Forum in Switzerland. Info: 
Fsm2001@uol.com.br 


FEBRUARY 


18th — 24th Nonviolence and Social 
Empowerment conference, Orissa, India. 
Testing assumptions on nonviolent 
social empowerment; looking at ways 
people transform their experience into a 
source of motivation and power; and 
analysing nonviolent modes of organising. 
Participation is limited to secure an 
international discussion. Info: War 
Resisters International Nonviolence & 
Social Empowerment Project c/o 
Patchwork, Kaiserstrasse 24, D-26122 
Oldenburg, Germany, tel: +49-441-17111, 
WRI-NVSE-Project@edu.oldenburg.de 


Errors in issue 11 


God forbid such a thing should 
have happened but it did — 
apologies to Corporate Watch US 
who pointed out that we made 
the following errors in issue 11: 

1. The text that accompanies 
the photo on page 4 is in places 
paraphrased from The Corporate 
Planet (Sierra Club Books, 1997). 

2. On page 31 the picture 
should have been credited to CW 
US. 


Magazine Back Issues 


Back Issues are available from Corporate Watch Priced 
at £3.00 for latest Issue -5&6 and £1.50 for Issues 4-1 
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Issue 11 Summer 2000 


Climate change - has the fat 
lady sung for planet Earth? 
Also: Prison building - Oil, 
arms and biopiracy in 
Mexico - Corporations and 
fascism 


Issue 10 Spring 2000 - 
Planning and 

development in the UK. 
Housebuilding. Climate 
change. Balfour Beatty. 


organe Mcd 
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Issue 9 Autumn 1999 - 
Inside the mind of 
corporate man. Women 
and the corporate world. 


Genetics: Franken Forests. 


Lobbying. AgrEvo. Wall 


Issue 8 Spring 1999- 
Globalisation- ICC.IMF. 
J18. Toxic waste. The Oil 
Industry- Degrees 

of Involvement. 

Group 4 Ltd. 


Issue 7 Spring 1998 - 
Develop to death... 
What's the alternative. 
Allotments. AGMs. Cargill. 
Football. Asian Crisis. 
Critchley strike. 
Westinghouse. 
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Issue 5/6 Winter 1997- 
The Media. Gandalf. Oil. 
Banana Trade. Corporate 
actions. Whistle Blowers . 
Casualisation.MAI.Oil. 
Subvertising. | DTI. Rank. 


Issue 4 Summer 1997- 
Labour-business. Oil. 
Genetics. Hillingdon 
women. Climate lobby. 
Advertising. Pressman. 
Road and runways. 


Issue 3 Spring 1997- 

Sea Empress oil spill.Nirex 
exposed. Lobby groups. 
Landmines. Arms 
conversion program 
Airports. Roads. Jonny 
Tarmac. 


Issue 2 Winter 1996 
B.N.F.L Lobby groups. 
Costain. Jonny Tarmac. 
Water companies. Burston 
Marsteller. Genetic 
enginnering. Land 
contamination. 


Issue 1 Autumn 1996 
DBFO Road schemes. 
shares. Balfour Beatty. 
Costain. Sir John Banham. 
Rank’ Shareholder Action. 
BAe Injunctions. McLibel. 


Media 
Toolkit 
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Just released by Oxyacetylene (the free newssheet for Oxford) 
is the Activists Media Toolkit. This 32pp booklet is the essential 
resource for all those involved in campaigning and activism. It 
gives the lowdown on using the media - covering everything 
from writing press releases and being interviewed to selling 
pictures and video to the mainstream and starting up your own 
local newsletter. 

This is combined with a totally up to date database with 
direct phone and fax numbers for over 300 national and 
regional media (print, tv and radio) and listings for trade press, 
magazines and alternative media. The database also comes on 
disk, ready to import into your fax software for sending press 
releases. 


EYFA European 
Voluntary Service 
Placements 2001 


The following organisations are looking for volunteers for a 
year starting in January 2001. Funding is available if you 
are under 26 and from an EU or certain other countries. If 
interested, the eyfa website has more details 
(www.eyfa.org) or contact the groups directly. 


Available now for only £2.50 (inc pap) 


(chq's payable to Oxyacetylene) from the address below. Further 
info can be obtained from info@toolkits.org.uk or 
oxyace@ukonline.co.uk 


NB You can only apply for positions in countries other than 
your own. 


* Climate Change Campaign, Amsterdam climate@dr.com 

* Carbusters, Prague carbusters@ecn.cz 

* Mediterranean Platform, Athens medsos@ath.forthnet.gr 

* Manchester Environmental Resources Centre Initiative 
merci@gn.apc.org 

* TPN, Romania. tpn@banat.ro 

* eyfa office, Amsterdam evs@eyfa.org Where to buy the latest copy of Corporate Watch: 


* Ecologistas en Accione, Madrid 


Activists Media Toolkit, 16B Cherwell S. Oxford OX4 1BG 


Á Canterbury Canterbury Wholefoods, Chester Rainforest Bookshop, Edinburgh 
ecologistas.estatal@nodo50.org Wordpower, Lancaster Single Step Coop, Leamington Spa Gaia Books, Leicester Little 
. Oilwatch, Amsterdam oilwatch@aseed.antenna.nl Thorn Books, Liverpool News From Nowhere, London Bookmarks, Compendium Books, 


; Freedom Books, Forbidden Planet, Index Book Centre, IT Publications, New Beacon Books. 
* Green Pepper Magazine, Amsterdam evsGeyfa.or ; 2 0 : р 
PP 9 r. y g Tower Records, Oxford Inner Bookshop, Nottingham Mushroom Books, Totnes Harlequin 


* Ecotopia Co-Ordinators, evs@eyfa.org Bookshop. 
. Corporate Watch, Oxford mel@corporatewatch.org And these London Health Food Shops: Baldwins Health Food Ctr, SE17. Bennet and 
* Redbricks Р It M hest Luck, №1. Brixton Wholefoods, SW9. Bumblebee Natural Foods, N7. Food for All, N16. 
: edbric oe ermacuirure, Wianeneseer Freshlands, EC1V. Green Earth Wholefoods, N16. Haelan Centre, N8. Just Natural, N8. 
will@redbricks.org.uk Mother Earth, N16,. Planet Organic, W2. Portobello Wholefoods, W10. Sesame Health Foods, 
NW1. Spitalfields Organics, E1. Ye Olde English Organics, N19. 
Contact: Kev at evsGeyfa.org If we've left you out — let us know! 


Corporate Watch 16b Cherwell Street, Oxford OX4 1BG Tel +44 (0)1865 791391 mail@corporatewatch.org 


Corporate Watch 
Publications List 


Get active against GM 
food and crops! 


Corporate Watch has produced a series of briefings on the 
companies that are trying to force GMOs down our throats. If 
you want to help stop them,start with our briefings. They 
include strategic and critical analysis, plus info on the 
companies involved, what they do with GMOs and where, and 
who makes the decisions. All are available in print, оп e-mail,or 
fully interactive on our website, www.gm-info.org.uk 


Briefings so far include: 


Who's winning the biotech battle? - a strategic overview of 
the industry in light of public rejection,showing that the war is 
still far from won,and suggesting some further campaign 
directions. 


Control freaks: the corporate megaliths importing GMOs 
- a 3-part series on Cargill and ADM,the key link in the GM crops 
supply chain. 

The industry strikes back:functional foods, good for 
Monsanto's health - how biotech companies plan to win the 
GMO debate, and succeed in 
selling GM foods in large quantities. 


Aventis - a post-merger update of our briefing on AgrEvo, 
the company leading the field in UK biotech,and responsible 
for farm-scale trials. 

Cash cows and bull markets? The finance behind GM 
food and crops - a detailed guide on which banks and other 
financial institutions are propping up the industry. 

From test tube to tummy: the GMO supply chain - 

a guide to which companies and organisations do what 
throughout the supply chain. 


Animal feeds and genetic engineering - on the 
companies involved in this key market for GMOs. 


Other Publications 


О.1.У research guide - Become a corporate watcher! This new, 
updated version of our popular training guide on how to 
research companies breaks down the mystique surrounding 
research. It includes top tips on how to use the web, libraries, 
press searches, official sources, and overt and covert interview 
techniques. November 1999..12 pages. £1 


Crude Operators - an oil reader - A collection of papers on the 
oil industry, its impacts, and campaigning against the industry. 
PLUS news updates and analysis on oil industry de velopments, 
and on activism against Big Oil.(co-published with Platform). 
Spring 1999.56 pages. £5 


Degrees of Involvement - Out soon! An in-depth investigative 
report exposing the links between UK universities and the oil 
industry, through subsidised research,training, and channelling 
of graduates for recruitment. Now written, awaiting publication. 
80-100 pages. Please contact us if you're interested, and we will 
let you know when it is available. 


Shell - 100 years too long - This special commemorative 
report on Shell marks its Cen tenary. It documents 100 years of 
environmental destruction,neglect of workers, abuse of human 
rights and manipulation of public opinion. October 1997.14 
pages. £1.50 


The oil and gas industry - a guide for UK activists. 


This provides a background on the UK off shore industry, 
including its impacts, political connections and public relations 
strategies. Importantly, it provides valuable information on 
where it is and how it works, designed to support campaigning 
activities against it. Winter 1997/98.12 pages. £1.50 


Squaring up to the Square Mile 


A beginner's guide to the City of London,and how the finance 
sector works. It includes an explanation of securities, 
commodities and currencies, how they are all traded, the key 
institutions, the culture of the City, and the global importance of 
London,plus guidelines for researching a company's finance. 
(Co-written with London Reclaim the Streets). April 1999.32 
pages (A5). Free. Send 31р SAE. 
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